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In Memoriam where their labor is most needed. The 


HE California Society of Second- 

ary Education mourns the passing 
of William F. Ewing, who died March 
31. Mr. Ewing was one of the founders 
of the Society and one of its strongest 
supporters during the years—just last 
month the JOURNAL included an appre- 
ciation of his services to the Society, 
written on the occasion of his retirement 
as superintendent of schools in Oak- 
land. No better tribute can be paid Mr. 
Ewing in death than that which his 
co-worker, L. P. Farris, wrote for him 
at that time. It is well that Dr. Farris’ 
tribute was written during the life of 
Mr. Ewing, for too often such genuine 
statements of appreciation are reserved 
until after death. 

Mr. Ewing’s untimely passing is 
mourned by the members of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education, 
who join in extending their deepest 
sympathies to members of the bereaved 
family at the time of this great loss to 
them and to the Society. 





A Statement to the 
War Manpower Commission 


HE personnel of the public schools 

of Southern California, employees 
and pupils alike, are determined to do 
their full share toward the winning of 
this war. They are confronted with the 
problem of discovering in what way 
they can best render a maximum serv- 
ice ; how they can best train themselves 
for this service; and how they can be 
most effectively placed in the situations 


. following statement is made to assist 


the War Manpower Commission, school 
authorities, and other agencies in the 
mobilization, direction, and conserva- 
tion of the youthpower in this area. 

First of all, the schools must as- 
sume full responsibility for the services 
schools are peculiarly fitted to perform ; 
and the schools must, at the same time, 
cooperate fully and effectively with 
other agencies likewise charged with 
war-time duties and responsibilities. 
This is important because the school 
pupils constitute a large and readily ac- 
cessible labor pool. Already many users 
of manpower, including the recruiting 
officers for the armed services, have 
sought to tap this source of labor supply 
and have demanded use of the services 
of school pupils rather than go to the 
trouble involved in recruiting adults 
from other manpower reservoirs offer- 
ing personnel adequate to their needs 
but not easily accessible to them. 

This lack of a clearly defined policy 
has resulted in the exploitation of youth 
in direct violation of federal and state 
labor laws, in the needless interruption 
of the educational programs of pupils, 
and too often in practices detrimental 
to the welfare and well-being of youth. 
It is to check undesirable, inefficient, 
and wasteful procurement practices that 
this report is made: 


HE Advisory Committee recom- 
mends to the War Manpower Com- 
mission, Region XII, the policy and 

procedure outlined as follows: 
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1. The Advisory Committee believes that 
it is the duty and the responsibility of the War 
Manpower Commission, Region XII, to deter- 
mine by reliable methods the manpower needs 
of the Southern California area and to make 
these known to the school authorities. 

2. It is the duty and responsibility of the 
schools to counsel pupils as to their fitness to 
serve these needs, to train pupils to perform 
the needed services, to guide them through a 
proper period of preparation for placement, 
and to look after and safeguard their welfare 
in all the situations in which they may be 
involved. 

3. It is the responsibility of the War Man- 
power Commission, the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the recruiting officers, and 
the schools jointly to see that youth are chan- 
neled into those situations where they may, in 
terms of their capabilities, make the maximum 
contribution. 


The set-up to bring about this result will 
vary from community to community, but in 
every community some planned procedure is 
essential. The War Manpower Commission 
and all responsible agencies should codperate 
to stop indiscriminate and unorganized recruit- 
ment of school pupils and youth either by 
employers or by recruiting officers. This per- 
tains particularly to those below 18 years of 
age for whom there is at present an open 
season. These youth, least able of all youth to 
meet and solve their problems, are in the 
present situation under the heaviest pressure. 

The Committee urges that the employment, 
recruitment, training, and placement of all 
youth be conducted through responsible public 
agencies only and under a planned program 
of codrdinated coéperation. To this end, the 
Committee urges the War Manpower Com- 
mission to continue its effort to require the 
full use of all available sources of adult labor 
before we dip into the pupil labor pool. 


HE Advisory Committee holds that 

the obligations and responsibilities 
of youth for the nation’s war effort can- 
not be considered and estimated apart 
from the problem of the total manpower 
available. Certain categories of such 
available manpower should be carefully 
appraised and priorities therein estab- 
lished. These priorities should be exer- 
cised in sequence, and in accordance 
with the following suggestions: 


1. Workers Now Employed. Industry 
should be required to show that maximum use 
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4 Included herein is a statement pre- 
pared by the Educational Advisory 
Committee to the War Manpower 
Commission of the Southern Califor- 
nia Area (Region XII) on policy and 
procedure with respect to student 
labor. The statement has been edited 
to conform with “Journal” editorial 
policies. 

Members of the committee are the 
following: Howard A. Campion, as- 
sistant superintendent, Los Angeles 
City Schools; W. K. Cobb, superin- 
tendent, Ventura County Schools, and 
president, California Association of 
School Superintendents; Will C. Craw- 
ford, superintendent, San Diego City 
Schools; Aubrey A. Douglass, assist- 
ant superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education; Mrs. Edward T. Hale, 
president, California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Inc., San Diego; 
Vierling Kersey, superintendent, Los 
Angeles City Schools; Claude Owen, 
executive aide to Superintendent 
Kersey on the Advisory Committee, 
Los Angeles City Schools; Ira C. 
Landis, superintendent, Riverside City 
Schools; Miss Ruth Macfarlane, re- 
gional student work field representa- 
tive, National Youth Administration, 
San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Porter, ex- 
ecutive secretary, California School 
Trustees’ Association, Bakersfield; 
John A. Sexson, superintendent, Pasa- 
dena City Schools; and C. C. Trilling- 
ham (chairman), superintendent, Los 
Angeles County Schools. 





is being made of the manpower and woman- 
power now employed. The War Manpower 
Commission should be empowered, and should 
proceed, to make the necessary surveys or to 
use any other procedures necessary to deter- 
mine conditions now existing in industry as 
they pertain to the full and effective use of 
the manpower already employed and at their 
disposal. 

2. Workers in Nonessential Occupations. 
The War Manpower Commission should take 
the necessary steps to bring about the imme- 
diate transfer of workers from nonessential 
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to essential and critical employment. It is the 
opinion of the Committee that this transfer 
should be greatly accelerated and that by this 
means many of the quotas now demanded may 
be met. 

3. Recruitment of Women. There is much 
unused womanpower available for employ- 
ment. No all-out approach to this labor pool 
thus far has been made. Hundreds of capable 
women are ready and eager to go to work. 
Obviously, priorities within this pool should 
be set up. A number of classifications are 


possible. Certain women, however capable - 


and willing to work, should not, for the pres- 
ent at least, be recruited. For example: 


(a) Women with children under fourteen 
years of age should not be recruited until 
there is full assurance of adequate home, pre- 
school, and afterschool care for these young 
children. 


(b) Women who are mothers of very 
young children and who have pressing home 
responsibilities should not be encouraged to 
accept employment outside the home. 


4. School Pupil Labor. When the labor 
pools above enumerated are fairly exhausted, 
when the necessary machinery for safeguard- 
ing their welfare and insuring their adequate 
protection has been made operative, and when 
the pupils have been carefully selected and 
trained and the placement procedure has been 
determined, then the pupil labor pool may be 
tapped. 

The first consideration should be to see to 
it that there is a minimum of interference with 
the educational progress of pupils and that 
adequate protection of the physical welfare 
of pupils has been provided. Where at all 
possible, youths should attend school part time. 
The schools should arrange programs and 
hours to meet the needs of pupil workers. 
Federal and state labor laws should be rigidly 
observed. Pupils should receive preinduction 
training and should, where it is possible, be 
advised by school authorities and be given 
every possible opportunity to gain work- 
experience whereby they benefit to the maxi- 
mum from the learnings inherent in work. 


Priorities within the pupil labor pool might 
be somewhat as follows: 


(a) Pupils who are not now employed, but 
who can give part time to school and part 
time to employment without jeopardizing 
their educational progress or physical welfare. 

(b) Pupils participating in after-school 
and week-end employment who can extend 
their hours of employment throughout the 
week. 


(c) Pupils who have been counseled to take 
regular full-time schooling in preparation to 
meet the requirements of predetermined ob- 
jectives in the armed forces or in essential 
technical fields. Such pupils are programmed 
to consume their full time and energy and 
should not be encouraged to undertake addi- 
tional employment. On the contrary, they are 
counseled that the contemplated services will 
require of them mental and physical fitness 
and that they should safeguard their health 
and build a physical reserve to serve them in 
the arduous responsibilities they soon must 
assume. 


CHOOL faculties and school au- 

thorities should continue to survey 
their pupil personnel with a view to 
giving to the pupils the best available 
counsel, guidance, and training in prepa- 
ration for their induction into the armed 
forces or into industry and should be 
prepared to give to the War Manpower 
Commission, recruiting officers, and 
other users of youthpower factual aid 
for the employing, placing, and utilizing 
of pupil labor. Such surveys of pupils 
should include: 


1. An enumeration of pupils 14 years of 
age and over in school attendance who are not 
now employed in any essential part-time job. 

2. A critical evaluation of the native po- 
tentialities of all pupils 14 years of age and 
over to determine the best contribution such 
pupils will be able to make to the war effort 
and to provide a basis for counseling and 
guiding these pupils toward such placement. 

3. The counseling and guidance of pupils 
whose probable objectives are well known 
as to how they may prepare for and make the 
best possible contribution in (a) the armed 
forces as potential officer personnel, enlisted 
personnel, civilian technicians; (b) civilian 
production of war materials; (c) essential 
food production or conservation; and (d) 
other essential labor. 

4. The coming agricultural peak seasons 
will create serious labor problems. The Ad- 
visory Committee urges, therefore, that agri- 
cultural labor coérdinators from the State 
Department of Education be appointed at 
once and that definite planning be started at 
the earliest possible moment in order that 
such agricultural labor problems may be ade- 
quately met. 
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Next Month 


66 AR-TIME Mathematics in 

California Secondary Schools” 
is the title of the May symposium to 
appear in the JourNaL. Since the war 
came and the armed services and an 
expanded industry began to demand 
great numbers of individuals trained 
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ant professor of education, University 
of California, Berkeley ; “Mathematics 
for the Armed Services,” by Christo- 
pher A. Connor, instructor in mathe- 
matics, Menlo School and Junior Col- 
lege; “Mathematics for Industry,” by 
E. P. VanLeuven, shop instructor, Kern 
County Union High School and Junior 
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College; “Mathematics for the Home 
Front,” by Walter W. Isle, regional 
educational services specialist, Office 
of Price Administration ; “Mathematics 
for Women,” by Harriette Burr, chair- 
man of the Mathematics Department, 
Ventura Union Junior High School; 
“Reorganizing the Mathematics Cur- 
riculum,” by Dale Carpenter, secondary 
curriculum section, Los Angeles; and 
“Reorganization of Mathematics as a 
Codperative Project,” by Lucien B. 
Kinney, professor of education, Stan- 
ford University. 

Dr. Kinney organized the symposium. 
Mrs. Ruth G. Sumner of Oakland High 

“Mathematics for Preflight Avi- School has prepared the editorial for 
ation,” by Cornelius H. Siemens, assist- this issue. 


in advanced mathematics and science, 
the whole mathematics area has been the 
storm center of the curriculum. 


On the one hand, we find attacks on 
the schools for their failure to develop 
universal proficiency in the fundamen- 
tals (usually it being inferred that this 
is due to “progressive” education ) ; and 
on the other hand, we find the schools 
defended because their purpose has 
never been to train for war. A sane 
approach to the entire problem and a 
constructive program are outlined in 
articles on the following topics which 
make up the symposium: 





4 This month’s symposium, “The Schools Organize to Harvest the Crops,” is pre- 
pared as a handbook on the use of student labor in the harvests and canneries of 
California during the coming season. Prepared by Aubrey A. Douglass, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, it is issued to supplement official publications 
of the State Department of Education. 

Dr. Douglass opens the fifty-page symposium with a report on how the schools 
responded to harvest needs during the past season. Then come statements of the 
demands that will exist during the coming season for student labor on the farms and 
in the canneries, followed by a forecast as to the labor supply available. 

In the rural and near-rural sections of the State, students can get from their homes 
to the fields daily without too much difficulty, whereas in the metropolitan sections 
the only way to get student labor to the farms is to send students for a period of 
days and house them in camps at the site of their work. Accordingly, these two 
types of program are considered in the symposium in great detail. First are pre- 
sented long and very interesting descriptions of the experiences in three camps— 
one established by the YMCA, one managed by the San Francisco Public Schools, 
and one operated by an employer on his own ranch. Then come accounts of 
the experience of four rural or near-rural school systems—Modesto, San Jose, 
Santa Cruz, and Palo Alto. These articles are followed by a series of statements of 
conclusions and recommendations and by a practical statement in regard to getting 
students ready for work, the latter written by Julian A. McPhee, chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, State Department of Education. 
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California Schools Respond 
To HarvestNeeds 4 By AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


URING the 1942 season, 55,000 
to 60,000 high school students 
worked in California’s harvests. The 


ratio of boys to girls was about 5 to 4, - 


and in some instances 3 to 2, These 
figures were obtained from a question- 
naire submitted to the various school 
systems of the state and represent esti- 
mates made by school administrators 
who returned the inquiry form. Junior 
college students and elementary school 
pupils, many thousands of whom were 
likewise employed, are not included. In 
addition, over 6,000 boys and girls 
worked in canning and processing in- 
dustries. This figure, which perhaps is 
more reliable than the one just given, 
was supplied by representatives of the 
industries themselves. 

It should not be assumed that 60,000 
high school students worked through- 
out the harvest season, or that 6,000 
were constantly employed in canning 
and processing establishments. Some 
worked only a few days, and others a 
few hours. In fact, replacements among 
harvest workers and cannery workers 
were high. School administrators found 
it impossible to estimate the number of 
man days devoted to harvest work by 
students. 

California school administrators be- 
lieve that at least 58,000 high school 
students can be placed in the harvests 
in 1943. This figure, also secured from 
the questionnaire returns, is exclusive 
of junior college and elementary pupils. 
The estimates were made after the de- 
cision was reached to induct 18- and 19- 
year-old boys into military service and 
after the pressure on older pupils to 
work had become severe. Moreover, 





q This article opens the symposium 
on student harvest labor with a sum- 
mary of how the schools responded to 
the need in 1942, a consideration of 
the problems that arise when schools 
attempt to furnish workers for harvest- 
ing and canning, and a picture of the 
situation as it exists in 1943. 

Dr. Douglass himself planned the 
symposium and organized it as a 
handbook to accompany other and 
more detailed bulletins on this sub- 
ject, which have been or are being 
issued by the State Department of 
Education. As assistant superintend- 
ent of education, he is representing 
the schools of the State in the ar- 
rangements that are going on for 
making student labor available in 
the emergency. He is known through- 
out the country for his work in second- 
ary education, being the author of 
one of the best known texts in the 
field, and is managing director of the 
California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation. 





relatively small estimates were made 
by administrators of some of the large 
city school systems. With proper pro- 
cedures for recruiting, transportation, 
and supervision, and with adequate 
housing facilities, it may be that a large 
number of harvest workers can be re- 
cruited from the cities, which constitute 
the great pools of student harvest labor. 


TUDENTS residing in rural and 
near-rural areas worked in the fields 
and vineyards last season in large num- 
bers. The work was not new to them, 
as they have assisted their parents or 
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farmers in near-by locations during 
previous harvests. In these communi- 
ties, a greater percentage of the total 
number of high school students worked 
during 1942 than in previous seasons ; 
they worked more days during the sea- 
son; and probably they worked longer 
hours per day. The mobilization of this 
group of students offered little diffi- 
culty, These young people could live 
at home; for the most part they were 
familiar with the processes of harvest 
labor and with other conditions which 
accompany work of this type. 

Not only did the students of the rural 
and near-rural areas work in the har- 
vests and in the canning and processing 
industries during the vacation, but also 
during the time when the schools nor- 
mally are in session. Many schools 
operated on a minimum day basis, thus 
permitting their students to work four 
hours daily. In other instances, week- 
end trips were planned so that students 
engaged in harvest work on holidays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays. Many schools 
closed or declared vacations for the 
space of a week, two weeks, or three 
weeks so that labor might be supplied 
during the peak of the season. Thirteen 
schools took advantage of the action 
taken by the State Board of Education 
on September 1, 1942, and asked that 
their schools be ordered closed to per- 
mit students to assist in harvesting the 
crops. 

The mobilization of students in at- 
tendance on urban high schools was 
by no means as simple as the mobili- 
zation of the students in the rural areas. 
Young people residing some distance 
from the localities where crops are 
grown must be transported from their 
homes to the places of work. Suitable 
living facilities must be provided and 
arrangements made to place the stu- 
dents at work. While many older stu- 
dents journeyed to the agricultural 
areas on their own responsibility, the 
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remainder lived in work camps. If the 
efforts of young people and of adults 
who reside in urban areas are to be se- 
cured for the 1943 harvest season, an 
extensive array of work camps must be 
established. 

Some of the sections of California, 
notably those in the extreme northern 
part, are not adjacent to agricultural 
activities. As a result, the high schools 
report few, if any, students working 
in the harvests. However, boys secured 
employment in the lumber and forest 
industry and in the livestock industry. 
During the second semester of the 
1941-42 school year the Forest Service, 
in cooperation with the high schools, 
furnished training facilities to boys 
interested in forestry ; and at least three 
high schools during that time offered 
special courses for boys interested in 
working in forestry during the coming 
season. 


N 1941-1942, there were enrolled in 

the ninth grade of California’s high 
schools, including junior high schools, 
99,943 pupils ; in the tenth grades, 96,- 
546. The eleventh grades contained 
88,918 pupils, and the twelfth grades 
74,741. Thus, the total enrollment in 
Grades 9 through 12 was 360,148. 
Since vacation permits allowing work 
in agriculture can be issued to children 
12 years of age and upward, the seventh 
and eighth grades, which enrolled in 
1941-42 a total of 189,782 pupils, also 
can supply many young workers. It is 
no wonder that farmers, when seasonal 
harvest hands are not to be found, re- 
gard school children as a means of sup- 
plying the demand for labor. 


Yet the potential supply of youthful 
labor is by no means as great as it seems 
to be. There are many factors which 
cause severe reductions in the estimate. 
It will be evident at once that many boys 
and girls, especially those 12 to 14 years 
of age, are not physically equal to the 
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demand of farm work. Others will be 
lacking in disposition or attitude. Of 
great importance is the fact that the 
homes of more than half of the entire 
number of pupils are so situated as to 
make farm work impossible if the boy 
or girl remains at home. 

The Bay cities of San Francisco, 
Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda had 
an enrollment in 1941-42 of 44,383 in 


Grades 9 through 12; the Southern © 


California cities of Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Pasadena, Glendale, Long Beach, 
and Santa Monica, 119,440. In these 
two areas are 45 per cent of the total 
for the State for those grades. Al- 
though these cities were aware of the 
agricultural situation in 1942, and al- 
though many actively codperated in sup- 
plying student labor, the total result in 
“man days” was comparatively small. 

Representatives of schools in these 
cities believe that, if farm communities 
will employ students, teach them to 
work, house and feed them properly, 
and supervise them while at work and 
while in camp, the amount of harvest 
help supplied by city students can be 
greatly increased in 1943. School ad- 
ministrators and teachers are unwilling 
to recruit students when these factors 
are unknown; parents soon let it be 
known that they will not permit their 
children to undertake such expeditions 
unless safeguards are adequate. 


ie should be clearly understood, also, 
that many agencies are competing 
for the time and the labor of youth. The 
manpower situation is such that heavy 
demands for work are being placed on 
young people, especially those 16 years 
of age and over, The call by no means 
comes only from the farms. Youths 
who have passed the age of 16 are wel- 
comed in the industrial plants and in 
the industries producing war material. 
These boys and girls are being em- 
ployed part time or full time in com- 


munity jobs formerly held by adults. 
As the demand for industrial workers 
increases, it may be expected that pres- 
sure for the services of high school stu- 
dents will increase. 

Housing facilities in centers in Cali- 
fornia in which industries producing 
war materials are located are so over- 
crowded that workers from without the 
state cannot be recruited, even when 
available. To supply the labor demand, 
therefore, industries are turning in- 
creasingly, with the complete knowl- 
edge of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, to women workers and to workers 
in the 16- and 17-year-old group. 

Selective service likewise will deplete 
the ranks of the harvest workers. 

Although it is still in a somewhat 
uncertain situation because of modifi- 
cations in national policies, the acceler- 
ated or speed-up program also is a 
factor to be considered in connection 
with student harvest labor. During the 
past season, about a third as many high 
school and junior college students at- 
tended the summer sessions as assisted 
in the harvests. While it is no longer 
tenable to hold that boys should go to 
school the year round and thus finish 
high school and complete their edu- 
cation by the time they are called to 
military service, the plan recently ad- 
vocated by the Educational Policies 
Commission, and adopted by at least 
some of California’s colleges and uni- 
versities, will take at least some pros- 
pective harvest workers. 

If students who have completed the 
eleventh grade are admitted to fresh- 
man standing, and if they attend school 
the year round, they certainly will not 
be available for work. Although the 
number who will enter on this program 
can only be conjectured, present indi- 
cations are that approximately 25 per 
cent of the eleventh grade group will be 
eligible. Roughly, the number is 17,000. 
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ss participation in har- 
vest work demands, on the one 
hand, that workers be prepared for 
what they are to do. It demands, on 
the other hand, that communities and 
individual employers be prepared to re- 
ceive the workers and to put them to 
work. It has been indicated already 
that young people living in rural and 
near-rural areas are accustomed to farm 
labor and can adapt to conditions with 
a minimum of inconvenience. The great 
majority of city boys and girls, how- 
ever, have had little or no contact with 
farm life. Arrangements must be made, 
therefore, to instruct them. 

Not all students, especially those liv- 
ing in the cities, are able to work suc- 
cessfully on farms. Such work requires 
physical conditioning, a disposition to 
work, and persistence which carries the 
young person through the period of 
fatigue. Many boys and girls are at- 
tacked by homesickness ; many discover 
for the first time that the sun is hot and 
the day is long, that discomfort comes 
from the fuzz on peaches or from con- 
tact of the hands with certain fruits and 
vegetables. Other boys and girls lack 
serious attitudes. 

In some of the work camps it was 
necessary to replace from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the boys who had signified 
their intention of working steadily. If 
time is given for the process of physical 
hardening, if work begins with short 
days followed by longer days, if in- 
struction is available to show boys and 
girls how to work, and if supervisors 
are provided to work in the fields and 
direct the activities of the young people, 
this percentage should be greatly re- 
duced. 


ow the majority of the conferences 
on agricultural labor attended by the 
writer, comments were made to the 
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effect that a long step would be taken 
toward the solution of the farm labor 
problem if the ordinary field hand or 
the migrant worker could be kept at 
work—with high wages, these indi- 
viduals often succumb to the temptation 
to work two or three days and loaf the 
remainder of the week. Similarly, it is 
generally admitted that large numbers 
of adults are not concerned with the 
harvest problem and are content to 
spend their time in idleness. Even 
though the voluntary help of many 
adults was freely given during the past 
season, there can be little doubt that 
effective mobilization of those with time 
and with the physical stamina to work 
out of doors would go a long way in 
helping out with harvest work. 

When “skid row” is thickly popu- 
lated, and when everyone knows that 
larger numbers of adults could pick 
fruit, grapes, and tomatoes, there is 
little wonder that high school officials 
and teachers, and even students, begin 
to raise queries. Week-end trips were 
scheduled in dozens of schools to en- 
able pupils to work in the harvests upon 
the same week-ends that tens of thou- 
sands of people congregated to witness 
a college athletic contest. Similarly, 
schools were ordered closed to permit 
boys and girls to go to the fields and 
vineyards when “skid row” was com- 
fortably filled if not crowded, when 
thousands of adults were not engaged 
in useful work, and when reports per- 
sist that war industries, including those 
operated by the Federal Government, 
are hoarding men. 

Under such circumstances it hardly 
is surprising that many, including stu- 
dents, wonder if the schools are not 
an “easy touch” for those who want 
workers. Direct, effective pressure can 
be exerted on schools ; pressure exerted 
on certain other groups is less effective. 
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Seasonal Demands for Farm 


Labor in 1943 


HE books are closed on the 1942 
"ik cieleciiatd year. It is well, there- 
fore, to take stock for 1943. Last year 
was characterized by a most bountiful 
harvest of various crops and by the 
production of abundant livestock and 
livestock products. Unusually long and 
favorable harvest periods made easy 
the garnering of California’s extensive 
array of various crops. To add to this 
favorable situation, much and valuable 
help was contributed by nonfarm peo- 
ple—high school and college students, 
both boys and girls, and city folk, who 
worked in the harvests from an oc- 
casional day or week-end to whole va- 
cations. So, notwithstanding the high 
production goals set by the Federal 
Government, California did not fall far 
short of what was asked of her. 


It is true that more than normal losses 
occurred. Estimates by the California 
Farm Bureau set these losses, over and 
above normal losses, at : apricots, 3,000 
dry tons (15 per cent) ; peaches, 20,000 
fresh tons (5 per cent); tomatoes, 
200,000 tons (25 per cent); straw- 
berries, 25 per cent of the crop; peas, 
25 per cent; asparagus, 20 per cent; 
cherries, 30 per cent; sugar beets, 10 
per cent; dairying, 5 per cent; vege- 
tables, 30 per cent; alfalfa hay, 20 per 
cent, 

The 1942 harvests now are “water 
over the dam.” All eyes are looking in 
the direction of the 1943 season. Al- 
ready plans are being formulated to 
make more extensive and more efficient 
use of nonfarm people as victory work- 
ers in various capacities. Fear of a re- 
stricted food supply is playing a part. 
Patriotic motives also play an important 


4 By R. L. ADAMS 





q Requisite to any intelligent plan- 
ning for a solution of the farm labor 
problem is a picture of the emergency 
needs of agriculture. This Professor 
Adams gives in the accompanying 
article, showing how the need for 
manpower during 1943 will compare 
with that of 1942 and doing the in- 
valuable service of picturing the sea- 
sonal concentration of California's 
harvests. To accomplish this latter 
purpose, he gives a detailed report 
of the times when assistance will be 
most needed in four counties of the 
State. He volunteers to furnish similar 
information for other counties upon 
request. 

Dr. Adams is professor of farm 
management at the University of 
California, Berkeley. He is particu- 
larly anxious for people to realize 
that food is as important to final 
victory as are guns, tanks, planes, 
and ships, for the United States must 
feed the rest of the United Nations as 
well as arm them. 





part. There is a keen desire to see that 
all potential food supplies are saved for 
the armed forces, for Lend-Lease, for 
industrial workers, and other home 
civilians. 


W rt are the prospects for 1943? 
It is possible, though not prob- 
able, that another unusually large crop 
year will follow on the heels of 1942. 
It is more probable that yields will not 
be as high in 1943 as in 1942. Because 
of the earliness of the season, it is not 
possible at this writing to predict what 
yields may be. Planting of summer 
crops is still ahead, and unseasonable 
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frosts can reduce yields of various 
fruits, particularly the early blooming 
apricots and almonds. Already, how- 
ever, certain changes in farmers’ plant- 
ing plans are in evidence. These 
changes have been brought about by 
fears of inadequate price returns (re- 
turns insufficient to cover costs of pro- 
duction), by mounting costs, and es- 
pecially by the fear of inadequate or 
inefficient labor required in growing, 
harvesting, and processing California’s 
many crops. 

According to the evidence, farmers 
are planning reductions, some quite 
marked when 1943 plantings are com- 
pared with 1942, in acreage of lettuce, 
tomatoes, cauliflower, celery, cotton, and 
sugar beets. A reduced production is 
in sight for artichokes and asparagus. 

These reductions are being offset by 
increased plantings of small grains, such 
as barley, wheat, oats, rice, flaxseed, 
field beans, alfalfa, cabbage, carrots, 
spinach, and sweet potatoes. Thus, 
much of the change is from crops of 
relatively high seasonal labor require- 
ments to those which can be handled 
with machinery and with relatively less 
labor per acre. In addition, 50,000 
acres are planned for guayule (the 
Mexican rubber plant) ; this acreage is 
being taken at the expense of beans, 
tomatoes, sugar beets, and other field 
and truck crops. Military establish- 
ments on recently acquired lands will 
cause a further reduction of farm acre- 
age, amounting to many thousands of 
acres. 

More use of machinery will help re- 
lieve the labor need. In this category 
are the machines for shearing beet seed, 
with accompanying reduction in the 
need for thinners ; the hop-picking ma- 
chines; mechanical tree shakers (to 
loosen walnuts, almonds, and fruits 
for drying) ; machines for harvesting 
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sugar beets ; and machines for delinting 
cottonseed. 

All in all, the total labor requirements 
are likely to be less in 1943 than in 1942, 


N the other hand, the available 

supply of all kinds of farm labor 
apparently is less at this time than was 
the case a year ago. More farm hands 
have been taken into the service, inte- 
grated into industry, put into evacuation 
camps, or otherwise made unavailable 
to agriculture. 

The present outlook indicates a com- 
ing need for every available worker. 
Particularly important sources of sup- 
ply are the student bodies of high 
schools and colleges. Mobilization al- 
ready is under way, and under better 
planning and organization than was the 
case in 1942. For one thing, school 
principals, volunteer leaders, and others 
have had the benefit of a year’s experi- 
ence. Lessons learned in 1942—in con- 
nection with mobilizing victory work- 
ers, finding work opportunities, locating 
suitable living accommodations and 
transportation, making provisions for 
recreation, determining the length of 
the work day, planning continuity of 
available work, providing squad leader- 
ship and supervision, and selecting tasks 
suited to the strength of workers—will 
be reflected in better programs for 1943. 

Fullest use of all available people 
throughout the length and breadth of 
California will lessen the need for im- 
porting Mexicans, but it will not elimi- 
nate that need. There are types of work 
which Mexicans can perform to better 
advantage than can nonfarm people. 
Examples are thinning and hand har- 
vesting of sugar beets and “bucking” 
grain and rice sacks. Nonfarm people 
cannot be much of a factor in baling 
and threshing crews. There are locali- 
ties in which the climatic, working, and 
living conditions will not appeal to 
others than those locally resident therein 
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or close thereto. In such a list of areas 
are Imperial, Coachella, and Palo Verde 
Valleys and the peat lands of the Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin delta, 


AG frequently asked is, 
“In connection with what crops and 
for what farm tasks can Victory work- 
ers perform to advantage?” Work 
which these workers can do comprises 


well over half the total of man days of . 


seasonal labor needed annually and in- 
cludes the following : 


Harvesting (mowing, raking, shocking, 
trimming shocks, stacking) alfalfa, grain, 
volunteer and meadow hay. 

Assisting in harvesting of beans and milo. 

Harvesting onions. 

Hoeing beans, tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, 
melons, seed crops, carrots, onions, asparagus, 
sunflowers, peppers, celery, garlic. 

Picking apricots, cherries, currants, apples, 
plums, pears, nectarines, grapes, olives, hops, 
tomatoes, peas, bushberries, melons, lettuce, 
string beans, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, figs, 
cotton, squash, peppers. 

Cutting (for drying) apricots, peaches, 
pears. 

Thinning apricots, nectarines, apples, 
peaches, plums. 

Girdling and thinning table grapes. 

Picking up prunes, potatoes (including sort- 
ing and sacking). 

Knocking and collecting almonds and wal- 
nuts. 

Hand hulling walnuts, almonds. 

Harvesting milo, seed crops, beans, corn, 
onions, carrots, garlic, asparagus (San Diego 
County), sunflowers. 

Cutting ensilage. 

Thinning lettuce, sunflowers. 

Cutting lettuce. 

Cutting potato seed. 

Packing various fruits and vegetables, cher- 
ries, apples, pears, plums, cantaloupes, peaches, 
grapes, tomatoes. 

Planting tomatoes, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
celery, cauliflower, broccoli, cabbage. 

Cultivating with tractor or with one or two 
horses. 

Chopping cotton. 

Drying and sorting figs. 

Caprifying figs. 

Pruning deciduous fruit trees (peaches, 
prunes, walnuts, apples, pears, et cetera) and 
grapevines. 





SEASONAL DEMANDS FOR FARM LABOR IN 1943 
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Sesame ae workers will be especially 
needed during the various harvest- 
ing periods. A charting of total seasonal 
labor requirements for all important 
California crops indicates a period of 
relatively low needs during the five 
months of May, June, and July, reach- 
ing the period of peak requirements in 
August, September, and October. Oc- 
tober is the highest demand month of 
the year. Generally speaking, 50 per 
cent more workers are needed during 
the intermediate demand period of May, 
June, and July than during the previous 
five months; and 137 per cent more in 
August, September, and October than 
during the relatively low period, or 60 
per cent more than in the intermediate 
period. Wants, however, vary with 
individual counties. Here, for example, 
are the findings for four counties with 
differing types of agriculture: 


Alameda County: Seasonal labor re- 
quirements are fairly substantial for 
each of the months, May to October 
inclusive, varying from about 18,500 
man-days in June and September to 
about 41,000 in May and 42,000 in July. 
By months, the total man-days are about 
as follows: May, 41,000; June, 18,500; 
July, 42,000; August, 20,500; Septem- 
ber, 19,000; October, 23,000; Total— 
164,000 man-days. 


Principal tasks involving seasonal 
labor, by months, are: 


May: Picking peas and cherries, harvest- 
ing hay, planting tomatoes, hoeing various 
crops. 

June: Picking peaches, cherries, and cur- 
rants; hoeing. 

July: Picking apricots and cumbers; cut- 
ting apricots ; hoeing. 

August: Picking cucumbers, apricots, and 
pears ; cutting apricots. 

September: Picking cucumbers and toma- 
toes; picking up prunes. 

October: Picking tomatoes; picking up 
prunes; harvesting walnuts; and pruning 
apricot trees. 

The greatest need for seasonal workers 
occurs in July and August. 
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Los Angeles County: Seasonal labor 
requirements of Los Angeles County 
are outstanding. By months, the need 
in terms of man-days is about as fol- 
lows: May, 151,500; June, 158,000; 
July, 130,000; August, 107,000; Sep- 
tember, 132,000; October 125,000: 
Total—800,000 man-days. 


Principal tasks involving seasonal 
labor, by months, are: 


May: Harvesting hay and onions; hoeing, 
thinning, and weeding various crops; picking 
up potatoes; picking beans, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, and berries; planting tomatoes; 
thinning apples and peaches. 

June: Harvesting hay and onions; hoeing, 
thinning, and weeding various crops; picking 
up potatoes; picking beans, oranges, lemons, 
grapefruit, berries, and apricots; picking and 
packing corn; cutting apricots. 

July: Harvesting hay and onions; hoeing, 
thinning, and weeding various crops; picking 
up potatoes; picking oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit, berries, apricots, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
cantaloupes, and other melons; picking and 
packing corn; cutting apricots. 

August: Harvesting hay and onions; hoe- 
ing, thinning, and weeding various crops; 
picking up potatoes ; picking oranges, lemons, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, cantaloupes and other 
melons, peaches, and pears ; picking and pack- 
ing corn; planting cauliflower. 

September: Harvesting hay, onions, beans, 
carrots, and walnuts; hoeing, thinning, and 
weeding various crops; picking oranges, 
lemons, tomatoes, cantaloupes and other mel- 
ons, and peaches; picking and packing corn; 
planting cauliflower. 

October: Harvesting hay, beans, carrots, 
and walnuts; hoeing, thinning, and weeding 
various crops; picking oranges, lemons, toma- 
toes, grapes, and olives; picking and packing 
corn. 

The three consecutive months of greatest 
need are May, June, and July. 


Fresno County: Seasonal labor re- 
quirements of Fresno County are high. 
By months the need, expressed as man- 
days, is about as follows : May, 120,500; 
June, 72,500; July, 74,000; August, 
254,000; September, 454; October, 
287,000 ; Total—1,262,000 man-days. 

Principal tasks involving seasonal 
labor, by months, are: 
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May: Harvesting alfalfa; chopping cot- 
ton; hoeing various crops; thinning apricots 
and peaches; girdling and thinning grapes; 
caprifying figs; picking oranges; harvesting 
carrots. 

June: Harvesting alfalfa; chopping cot- 
ton; hoeing; caprifying figs; thinning and 
girdling grapes; thinning peaches; picking 
tomatoes, apricots, and plums; cutting apri- 
cots ; harvesting carrots and figs. 

July: Harvesting alfalfa; picking apricots, 
peaches, and plums; cutting apricots and 
peaches. 

August: Harvesting alfalfa; picking 
peaches, melons, grapes, and plums; cutting 
peaches ; harvesting figs. 

September: Harvesting alfalfa; picking 
and cutting peaches; picking grapes, cotton, 
olives ; picking up prunes; harvesting figs. 

October: Harvesting alfalfa; harvesting 
figs; picking grapes, cotton, olives, peas, and 
tomatoes ; picking up prunes ; harvesting milo 
and walnuts. 

Greatest need for seasonal workers occurs 
in August, September, and October—in Au- 
gust largely because of the harvesting of 
peaches and grapes—in September largely be- 
cause of the harvesting of figs and grapes— 
and in October largely because of the harvest- 
ing of grapes and cotton. 

Butte County: Seasonal labor re- 
quirements are fairly substantial for the 
months of August, September, and Oc- 
tober. By months the need, expressed 
as man-days, is about as follows: May, 
15,000; June, 3,500; July, 2,500; Au- 
gust, 34,500; September, 44,500; Oc- 
tober, 31,000: Total — 131,000 man- 
days. 

Principal tasks involving seasonal 
labor, by months, are: 

May: Harvesting hay ; thinning apples and 
peaches ; picking cherries. 

June: Hoeing crops; thinning apples, and 
picking cherries. 

July: Hoeing crops and picking peaches. 

August: Picking hops, peaches, and pears; 
cutting peaches ; knocking almonds. 

September: Picking hops, peaches, melons, 
apples, and grapes; knocking almonds; pick- 
ing up prunes; cutting peaches. 

October: Knocking almonds; picking mel- 
ons, apples, and olives; harvesting milo, seed 
crops, and walnuts; picking up prunes. 

Greatest need for seasonal workers occurs 
during August, September, and October. 




















A Plea from 
Industry 


HE canning industry in California 
experienced in 1942 one of the 
most critical seasons in its history. 
Against an acute labor shortage in 
nearly every canning area and in all 
major packs, the industry was called 
on to produce a record pack of canned 
fruits and vegetables for our armed 
forces, our allies, and the home front. 
Of California’s leading packs—apri- 
cots, peaches, pears, and tomatoes—40 
per cent went to our fighting forces. 
Indications are that in 1943 at least 60 
per cent of these packs will be reserved 
for Government use. In addition, sub- 
stantial quantities of these canned prod- 
ucts were reserved in 1942 for our allies, 
and proportionate increases will be re- 
served for the same purpose in 1943. 
Consequently, the canning industry is 
rated among the most essential to the 
war effort. 

Each year these crops are harvested, 
processed in the canneries, and de- 
posited in warehouses preparatory to 
shipment, all within the space of ap- 
proximately 120 days between July and 
November. 

While in previous years the fruit 
and vegetable canneries required 60,000 
workers for this job, last year fewer 
than 50,000 full-time employees were 
available to meet war production de- 
mands. It was necessary, therefore, to 
tap all available sources of manpower 
in California to find at least 10,000 
workers who had never before been em- 
ployed in the industry. 

Through radio and newspaper adver- 
tising, patriotic appeals, recruitment by 
the United States Employment Service, 
and through the public schools, colleges, 


the Canning 


4 By WILLIAM E. YEOMANS 





4 It is just as important that food be 
properly preserved and canned as 
that it be harvested. And the can- 
neries are just as badly in need of 
student labor as are the fields and 
orchards. Of course they do not em- 
ploy as many workers as are hired on 
the farms, but, even so, this last year 
they employed 6,000 student workers. 
Their plea for consideration is pre- 
sented in the accompanying article 
by Mr. Yeomans, who is secretary of 
the California Processors and Grow- 
ers, Incorporated. 





and universities, efforts were made to 
enlist the additional labor indispensable 
to the processing of these crops. Before 
minors between the ages of 16 and 18 
were employed, the available adult labor 
supply was exhausted. 


While in previous years the total em- 
ployment of minors in canneries had 
never exceeded 600, last year more than 
6,000 high school students alone were 
employed in this industry. Had it not 
been for student labor, our war-time de- 
mands for food production never could 
have been met. 

That the public school officials 
throughout California realized the in- 
dispensability of student labor to the 
industry is evidenced by the almost 
universal adjustments made in school 
schedules designed to gear them with 
labor needs in agriculture and in proc- 
essing, and with a state-wide campaign, 
largely successful, of the Department of 
Education to recruit students for work 
in the “Food for Victory” program. 

In spite of extraordinary efforts by 
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the canners, the public schools, and the 
Federal Government, very serious labor 
shortages continued throughout the 
season. Part-time workers can only 
fractionally make up for a lack of full- 
time workers. 


OOKING forward, it is obvious 

that with war industries absorbing 
more and more employees, and with 
the Army draining increasing numbers 
of men from the labor market, the can- 
ning industry will be faced, in 1943, 
with an even graver problem. 

According to official reports, the 
United States Employment Service, in 
1942, was able to fill less than 9 per 
cent of the labor orders placed in its 
hands by the canneries. Employment 
Service officials now report that their 
file of available manpower will be ex- 
hausted well in advance of the 1943 can- 
ning season. This leaves only volunteer 
workers, mostly women and students, 
as a source of manpower in a year 
when our armed forces will require far 
greater quantities of essential canned 
food products than in 1942. 

It is to this critical situation facing 
the canning industry in 1943 that we 
now ask the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the local school officials to 
direct their attention. 

To this end, California Processors 
and Growers, Inc., representing 80 per 
cent of the fruit and vegetable canning 
industry in California, has made a thor- 
ough study of variations in employ- 
ment, by weeks, in forty-six of its mem- 
ber plants for the representative year, 
1941. The results show clearly that 
employment needs of the canning indus- 
try climb rapidly from a low level in 
June to a peak in August, with substan- 
tial labor requirements continuing from 
July 1 through the first weeks in Octo- 
ber. These are the four critical months 
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when an adequate supply of labor must 
be available to the industry, and with- 
out which, highly perishable crops will 
be irreparably lost. 

In January, 1942, Professor R. L. 
Adams of the Giannini Foundation of 
the University of California released 
a study of labor requirements in agri- 
culture in which he recommended ad- 
justments in summer vacation periods 
for California public schools in the in- 
terest of agricultural labor needs. The 
inclusive period recommended for all 
Northern California schools included 
July 1 to October 31, with the majority 
of the requests asking for the period 
falling within the dates of July 15 and 
October 15. These recommendations 
show how closely seasonality of employ- 
ment in the agricultural and the canning 
industry synchronize. 

On behalf of the canning industry, 
therefore, and with the knowledge of 
the critical year ahead of us, may we 
respectfully ask public schools in Cali- 
fornia to give careful consideration to 
our request that the summer vacation 
period for secondary schools and junior 
colleges be adjusted in 1943 to extend 
from July 1 to October 15. This recom- 
mended adjustment in the school year 
will enable students 16 years of age and 
over to play an important part in the 
production of the vital food products 
packed in California. 

The foregoing does not constitute a 
request that the number of days of 
school attendance be reduced. What 
the industry urges is that every practi- 
cal effort be made by the public school 
officials to concentrate the school year by 
eliminating conventional holiday peri- 
ods so that the summer vacation period 
will be lengthened and synchronized 
with the period of critical labor de- 
mands in the agricultural and canning 
industries. 








HE farm labor supply in California 

was very seriously depleted in 1942 
by various influences which can be 
readily identified. War industries at- 
tracted workers in ever-increasing num- 
bers, and inductions into the armed 
forces proceeded at a very rapid rate. 
The California Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation estimates that 90,000 farm work- 
ers left the farms in 1942 for industrial 
work or for the armed forces. 

Decreased mobility of farm workers 
was the next most serious drain on the 
labor supply. California agriculture al- 
ways has relied on a great mobile labor 
force that could harvest the crops in 
areas far removed from centers of 
population and which worked in har- 
vests of short duration. Tire rationing 
and threatened gasoline rationing in 
1942 seriously reduced the mobile labor 
supply. California customarily uses 
170,000 seasonal workers during the 
peak months of the harvest, and many 
of these seasonal workers rely on auto- 
mobile transportation to travel to the 
work. 

The Japanese evacuation accounted 
for a loss of approximately 20,000 farm 
operators and farm workers. It prob- 
ably disturbed the farm labor supply 
even more than the numbers indicate 
because of the indirect effects caused 
by the removal of more than 93,000 per- 
sons from the state. 

The State Department of Agriculture 
maintains border quarantine stations on 
all main traveled highways leading into 
the state. The stations have maintained 
a monthly count of persons who obvi- 
ously are in search of manual employ- 
ment. While it is recognized that the 





The 1942Farm Labor Supply 


And a Forecast 


4 By FRANK L. BUCKNER 





q To understand the job that the 
schools will have to do in the harvests 
this year, it is necessary to have an 
understanding not only of the crop 
situation but also of the labor picture. 
To acquaint us with the relative labor 
needs of 1943 as compared with 1942 
and to suggest where the supply to 
meet these needs is coming from is 
the purpose of Mr. Buckner in the 
accompanying article. 

Mr. Buckner is assistant director in 
charge of farm placement for Cali- 
fornia, United States Employment 
Service. 





characteristics of these migrants have 
changed with the industrial expansion 
in the state, and many of them are now 
attracted to California for industrial 
work, we still believe the figures are 
significant as regards the mobility of 
workers. Border quarantine stations re- 
ported 79,857 persons in search of 
manual employment entered the state 
by automobile in 1942, as compared 
with 106,517 in 1941. This was a loss 
of 26,660, or 25 per cent. 


Increased production in several ma- 
jor crops added to the normal labor de- 
mand. Tomatoes and sugar beets were 
notable examples. 


HE United States Employment 

Service estimated in early July that 
California would need 31,000 additional 
experienced workers by August or Sep- 
tember. The only hope of meeting this 
labor need was the substitution of many 
thousands of volunteer workers, or the 
possible importation of Mexicans. 
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Three thousand Mexican workers were 
brought in during October for the sugar 
beet harvest. Volunteer workers can be 
credited with saving many other crops. 

Student labor, when properly super- 
vised, was the most effective substi- 
tute for former harvest workers. The 
United States Employment Service esti- 
mates that 83,000 farm jobs were filled 
by students last year. They worked in 
a wide variety of crops and with general 
satisfaction. The State Department of 
Education, school boards, and school 
administrators were especially coopera- 
tive with other agencies and producers. 


HE farm labor problem will be 

more serious in 1943. The Govern- 
ment again is requesting significant in- 
creases in certain annual crops. The 
United States Forest Service, Emer- 
gency Rubber Project, will be a new 
agricultural industry of large propor- 
tions this year. Extensive plantings of 
the guayule plant will continue for 
the duration. Canned and dehydrated 
foods, dried fruits, and raisins will be 
in great demand for war purposes. 
Maximum harvests will be necessary, 
and farm labor requirements will be in 
proportion. 

The farm labor supply will sink to 
lower levels than in 1942 unless it can 
be greatly supplemented by imported 
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farm workers and by resident auxiliary 
workers, Military inductions will reach 
new heights during 1943, when it is ex- 
pected 275,000 men will be called in 
California. Inductions will include the 
18- and 19-year age group which will 
affect both agricultural and industrial 
areas. 

War industries will continue to ex- 
pand and need more workers. Branch 
factories or assembly plants will bring 
the industrial work more and more to 
the agricultural areas. 

Auxiliary workers are not suited to 
certain California crops, or are not 
available at the time of the year needed. 
Imported workers, probably from 
Mexico, are needed for these crops. 
The number of imported workers 
needed has been variously estimated, 
but it is safe to say that as many can 
be used as can be kept reasonably em- 
ployed and housed and cared for under 
current conditions and with the avail- 
able facilities. 


A successful harvest in 1943 will de- 
pend largely on the complete utilization 
of all citizens of the state who can offer 
their services to agriculture. It will de- 
pend further on the ability of public 
agencies, employers, and workers to 
plan and carry out a practical farm 
labor program. 


Junior Colleges Continue Special Studies 


The moratorium on Junior College Terminal Education Workshops for the 
summer of 1943 does not apply to the nine institutions now carrying on special 
studies with the aid-in-grants from the General Education Board. Present plans 
indicate that each institution will carry forward its project as scheduled. Each 
of the nine (Bakersfield, Los Angeles, Meridian, Pasadena, Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, San Francisco, Scranton-Keystone, Weber, and Wright) 
has filed a progress report recently with the Administrative Committee to make 
generally available to all junior colleges the experience, special reports, and 
recommendations to date of the various studies. 


The coérdinators in charge of the projects at these nine institutions will be 
reserved for service in the Workshops to be held in 1944, or later, in accord with 
the provisions of the original plan for the earlier Workshops and in accord with 
the terms of the grant. 








Summer Camps for Student 


Harvest Workers 43, joszru «1 Acheson 


URING the past summer it was 

very difficult to get farmers to 
admit that they needed help until the 
crops were almost ready for harvest; 
and unless sufficient time is given for 
organization it is impossible to set up a 
satisfactory camp in time to be of serv- 
ice to the farmers. Fortunately, a group 
of growers in the vicinity of Yuba and 
Sutter Counties realized their problem. 
When they learned that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association was offer- 
ing its services, the growers formed a 
committee and accepted the offer of 
this youth organization. This growers’ 
committee was to be responsible for de- 
termining the assignment of workers to 
the various ranches. The fact that one 
large corporation had the foresight to 
request 300 student workers made it 
possible to start the organization reason- 
ably early. This foresight was lacking 
in many other farm communities. 

The services of the San Francisco 
School department were requested by 
the YMCA, and the Department re- 
sponded gladly. Application blanks 
were circulated in the San Francisco and 
the Peninsula high schools. Good pub- 
licity was given by various organiza- 
tions, such as the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the United States 
Employment Office, newspapers, school 
personnel, and the YMCA. Unfortu- 
nately, the drive for recruits started 
quite late in the school spring semester, 
there having been only two weeks of 
publicity before the schools were dis- 
missed, Two months of intensified pub- 
licity would have been more desirable. 


Application blanks requesting infor- 








q During the summer months of 1942, 
a group of approximately three hun- 
dred school boys picked 4,000 tons of 
pears and, in addition, several hun- 
dred tons of peaches. The story of 
how this was done is presented in 
this article so that schoolmen and 
others interested in the serious farm 
labor problem of California will gain 
some idea of the planning required 
in the successful operation of such 
projects. 

The writer served as an organizer 
and director for the Young Men's 
Christian Association of San Fran- 
cisco, having accepted the position 
as a summer project and a contribu- 
tion to the war effort. He is vice- 
principal of the San Mateo High 
School. 





mation regarding the student were quite 
complete, but, to supplement this infor- 
mation, a personal interview for each 
student was found to be desirable. Time 
did not permit interviews with all candi- 
dates, but the four camp directors did 
manage to interview about 250 of the 
300 boys who eventually went to the 
two harvest camps established at Marys- 
ville and Yuba City. It turned out later 
that among the fifty boys not inter- 
viewed a number of discipline and 
health problems arose in camp. 

It had been expected that the camp 
would open about July 1, but such was 
not the case. The fruit did not ripen 
according to “schedule.” It was July 9 
when the first group of 160 workers 
left. This delay resulted in the loss of 
a number of boys who took other jobs, 
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so it was necessary to continue recruit- 
ing; and in order to complete the set 
quota of workers it was necessary to 
lower the minimum age limit to 15. 
Some of the 15-year-olds were not 
physically equal to the job. If more 
time for interviews had been allowed, 
those individuals could have been elimi- 
nated. It is very important that plans 
be laid so that boys can leave for camp 
on schedule. 


HREE days before leaving, all boys 

were called together in a meeting 
and instructed in detail about what 
equipment they must take to camp. 
They were told what to expect as to the 
nature of the work. Camp routine was 
explained, and the boys were informed 
carefully about camp discipline. Previ- 
ously, every boy had been instructed to 
obtain an agricultural work permit; 
these were exhibited at the preliminary 
meeting. 

One out of every ten boys was ap- 
pointed leader of his group. The youth 
leaders were paid $1.00 a day extra by 
the YMCA for this added responsi- 
bility. 

At this time also, appointments were 
made for medical examinations. No 
boy went to camp without one. Exami- 
nations were given by the regular staff 
of doctors employed by the YMCA. 
Each boy was required to have his 
parents present his medical history on 
a blank furnished by the Y. The doc- 
tors’ findings were added, with ad- 
ditional health information to be col- 
lected during the stay of the boy in 
camp. Largely, the medical examina- 
tions were successful. There were a few 
instances where it was necessary to give 
a rather superficial examination in the 
last-minute rush, and, unfortunately, 
this led to one medical problem that 
otherwise could have been avoided at 
camp. In certain kinds of fruit picking, 
sinus trouble is aggravated. Boys with 
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such medical history should not be ac- 
cepted, for the greatest loss of working 
hours at camp was due to sinus aggra- 
vation caused by dust. 

Every boy had to bring to the pre- 
liminary meeting a wage authorization 
signed by a guardian, stating whether 
his wages, less pocket money, should be 
held in trust by the YMCA until the 
end of the summer or forwarded di- 
rectly to his home. This procedure in- 
volved considerable bookkeeping, but it 
was considered necessary. 

It was essential, also, to collect sugar 
ration books from all the boys. Even 
with these, it was discovered that the 
Government had set no policy in allot- 
ing sugar until the boys had arrived and 
the first meal had been prepared, sugar- 
less. With many food staples obtain- 
able at the present time only with ration 
books, it can be seen quite readily that 
difficulties in securing food supplies 
may be expected during the coming 
season, 


T had been agreed among the growers 

that they would pay a wage of 50 
cents an hour with steady employment 
of eight hours a day and not more than 
forty-eight hours per week. Unfortu- 
nately, the fruit had not ripened when 
the boys reached camp. This caused a 
lack of steady work for several days. 
The employers were willing to give 
part-time work, however, and to pay 
the boys’ daily camp fee when there was 
no work, Since all the boys worked for 
one company for most of the summer, 
such an arrangement was not difficult 
to make. During the middle of the 
summer the boys were given a raise to 
65 cents an hour, this showing that their 
work was deeply appreciated. Work 
was steady after the first five days of 
camp. 

Each boy paid $1.50 per day as a 
camp fee. This amount took care of 
his board, lodging, heat, light, water, 











medical examination before leaving, 
medical care at camp, supervision, rec- 
reation, insurance, and so on, and as- 
sured that a reasonable sum could be 
set aside to care for breakage or any 
unforeseen losses that might be suffered 
by the camp. It turned out, at the end 
of the summer, that there had been a 
saving in camp operation of approxi- 
mately thirteen hundred dollars. This 
amount was divided among the campers. 

The cost of transportation from San 
Francisco to camp was paid by the boy. 
He was charged the sum of $5, which 
included the cost of an emergency tele- 
phone call to his home if such was neces- 
sary. If no call was made, the amount 
was refunded. It has been proposed 
that in the future the farmer pay the 
round-trip fare if the worker remains 
the agreed period of time; if he does 
not stay the agreed time, he himself 
must pay the fare. The transportation 
to camp was by common carrier, with 
careful supervision by the directors of 
the camp. 


HILE recruiting was in prog- 

ress, the camp directors visited 
the proposed camp sites, which were the 
local high school buildings. The farm 
committee had arranged with the high 
school authorities for the use of the 
gymnasia, cafeterias, and other hous- 
ing facilities for the complete summer. 
When the arrangements were first dis- 
cussed there was no mention of any con- 
tracts or financial responsibility on any- 
one’s part, but, upon their arrival to 
plan the camps, the directors found that 
the school authorities demanded a con- 
tract with some legal body in order 
to protect their property. There also 
was the question of increased insur- 
ance costs and school-plant depreci- 
ation and damage. The growers’ “com- 
mittee” stated that it could not legally 
assume such contracts. Then, too, the 
question of responsibility for use of 
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school buses was involved. These were 
needed for transporting the workers to 
the ranches and back. 

Since the school authorities insisted 
on such contracts, the YMCA agreed 
to assume the responsibility. There was 
a long delay in negotiation before the 
parties to the contracts could agree on 
terms, It was amusing to note during 
the period of negotiation the sudden 


. Shrinkage of the growers’ “committee.” 


When problems arose, it seemed as if 
there were only a few committee mem- 
bers who cared to face them. 

During these visits, camp directors 
undertook to make arrangements for 
numerous important phases of camp 
organization. It had been hoped that 
local cooks could be obtained. Unfortu- 
nately this proved impossible, and they 
had to be brought from San Francisco. 
Because they were not suitable for the 
work, an unexpected problem arose. 
Ten days after camp had been estab- 
lished, changes were made for the 
better. 

It was necessary to make contacts 
with local merchants and arrange for 
the purchase of food. The merchants 
cooperated whole-heartedly and offered 
numerous suggestions which were most 
helpful. Well-balanced menus had been 
outlined already by the YMCA camp 
dietitians. 

While on these visits, the directors 
contacted local physicians, who gladly 
offered their services at a blanket nomi- 
nal fee. The county health authorities 
approved the camp and made periodic 
camp inspections. Contact was made 
with the local banks for the arrange- 
ment of accounts, since large sums of 
money were involved. Various civic 
organizations offered their services in 
helping to build camp morale. 

It must be emphasized that next to the 
problem of determining labor needs, the 
one of legal responsibility for the camp 
itself is foremost. It is the writer’s sug- 
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gestion that a study be made as to the 
advisability of legislation requiring the 
school districts to assume such legal 
responsibility. 


AMPS opened on July 9 and 10 

and ran until the end of August. 
A record of 12,613 camper days was 
established. If the San Francisco school 
vacation had been longer, it would have 
been possible to have kept camps open 
for a longer period and to supply 
needed labor for the peach harvest and 
for processing. 

The boys formed their own camp 
government, set up rules of behavior, 
enforced them, and carried out govern- 
ment duties and responsibilities so ex- 
pertly that adult visitors were visibly im- 
pressed. Local townspeople marvelled at 
the excellent conduct of the boys during 
the entire camp period. In all, three boys 
were sent home for breach of rules— 
this happened during the first few days 
and served as an example to others. 

Because of the hard work and ex- 
tremely warm weather, recreation was 
limited. A natural rivalry between the 
two camps was worked off in basketball, 
swimming, and work records. The 
junior USO girls invited the boys to 
several dances, and the boys were hosts 
to girls in the schools. The United States 
Navy Air Corps showed moving pic- 
tures at the camps, and local theaters 
offered theater parties. The boys gave 
dinners in honor of various civic leaders 
and growers. Particular interest was 
shown in the writing and printing of a 
weekly camp newspaper. One camp was 
very fortunate in being close to an ex- 
cellent municipal swimming pool which 
offered special rates to the boys. 

Because of the warm weather, nearly 
all boys slept outdoors. One large room 
was set aside as an infirmary for those 
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who were not well. This room adjoined 
the directors’ room, where there was al- 
ways someone available. 


During the first five days of work, a 
serious problem arose due to the failure 
of some of the boys and the regular 
ranch foremen to understand one an- 
other. Consequently there was some bit- 
ter feeling which resulted in the “firing” 
of about twenty boys. As a result, the 
directors found it necessary to inform 
the foremen about the general behavior 
of high school boys from a metropolitan 
area. Likewise, it was necessary to edu- 
cate the boys in the ways of ranch fore- 
men. It was not long before most of the 
foremen were greatly respected by the 
boys, and the men in turn took a great 
liking to the “city kids.” 

It was agreed that any question of in- 
efficiency on the part of the worker 
would be referred to the camp director 
in charge of field supervision. 


Boys arose at 5 in the morning and 
were served breakfast at 5:30. School 
buses left for the ranches at 6:30, and 
work began at 7 :00. The cooks prepared 
lunches which the directors delivered to 
the ranches for an 11:30 lunch hour. 
Fruit juices were served to the boys at 
10:00 in the morning. On extremely 
warm days, the boys were asked to take 
salt tablets, but few found them agree- 
able and the custom was abandoned. 
Afternoon work ended at 4:00 o’clock, 
and the boys returned by 4:30. All boys 
showered, and most of them headed for 
the swimming pool. Dinner was served 
at 6:00 o’clock. Generally, about three 
nights a week were occupied with a reg- 
ular camp program, The other nights 
were free, All boys had to be in bed by 
9:15, except on Saturday night when 
the deadline was at midnight. It was 
very seldom necessary to penalize of- 


fenders of these regulations. 
. 
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San F'rancisco’s Experience 


With Student Work Camps 


ARLY in the harvest season, the 

San Francisco City Schools an- 
nounced their intention of codperating 
in the harvest labor problem. Obvi- 
ously, San Francisco students live so 
far from the harvest fields that their 
daily transportation to and from work 
would be impractical, Accordingly, a 
plan was arranged whereby students 
might go, for periods of approximately 
two weeks, into communities where 
labor was needed, with teachers accom- 
panying them. 

The local board of education drew up 
a series of rules or directions which 
were to be followed and which were 
designed to insure the welfare of the 
students. As the program worked out 
in San Francisco, there was a triple re- 
sponsibility, that of the United States 
Employment Service (including its 
branch offices), the school authorities 
in San Francisco, and the local com- 
munity. These three interested groups 
had single responsibilities and joint re- 
sponsibilities in certain phases of the 
program. 

Following is an outline of the princi- 
pal responsibilities as they developed 
in the maintenance of the Brentwood 
camp, the earliest camp established for 
the San Francisco students and one of 
the most successful operated during the 
past season. 


HE San Francisco School Depart- 

ment recruited the youths from the 
schools, with the assistance of the San 
Francisco office of the United States 
Employment Service; fer every group 
of twenty-five youngsters it furnished 
one supervisor from the local school 





q This article has been compiled by 
Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass from reports 
of San Francisco administrators and 
teachers who assisted in work camps 
last summer and who supervised stu- 
dent harvest workers. Those contrib- 
uting to the report include the fol- 
lowing: 

From Balboa High School: Pauline 
Bond, J. A. Clarke, Thayer Kinkel, and 
Lester Power. From Galileo High 
School: Ras Johnson, vice-principal, 
and William A. Wieland, principal. 
From Abraham Lincoln High School: 
J. B. Hill and C. W. White, principal. 
From Polytechnic High School: Ruth 
Franklin, Perry Kittredge, Florence 
McCall, and Norman Telfer. From 
George Washington High School: 
Thomas W. Gates, F. W. Morton, and 
E, J. Cummings, principal. 





where the youths were recruited; and 
it assisted the pupils on their return 
from the two-week sojourn in the har- 
vest field to bring up to date the class- 
room work missed while out of town. 

The United States Employment 
Service made a thorough investigation 
in the community requesting the har- 
vest workers to determine whether an 
actual shortage existed and if there 
would be a constant and continuous need 
for the workers ; it aided the San Fran- 
cisco school department in establish- 
ing a recruiting program ; it maintained 
constant vigilance over the working 
conditions of the job, including wages, 
hours, employer-employee relationships, 
local transportation, and industrial acci- 
dent insurance ; and it assisted the local 
community in providing amusement, 
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recreation, health measures, and so on. 
The San Francisco office served at all 
times as a connecting link between the 
San Francisco school department and 
the local growers, acting through the 
local United States Employment Serv- 
ice representative to adjust all disturb- 
ing matters and report change in plans 
or conditions. 

The Mt. Diablo Central Committee 
was instrumental in organizing in 
Brentwood a committee known as the 
Victory Harvest Corps Committee. 
This committee was established at the 
opening of the camp and concerned it- 
self with ways and means of stimulat- 
ing the boys to a better degree of pro- 
ductivity; of planning recreation and 
amusement for the boys in their free 
time; of setting up definite camp rules 
and regulations for the boys; of de- 
veloping a schedule to be followed by 
the high school supervisors with regard 
to their responsibility and conduct ; and 
of arranging with the county health 
supervisor to give regular checkup on 
the health of boys and to provide first- 
aid kits. Plans were worked out ulti- 
mately whereby a full-time nurse was 
provided daily for a cost of 15 cents a 
week per boy. 


ANY problems arose in the oper- 

ation of the camp program. A con- 
sideration of some of these should be 
of assistance in the planning of harvest 
camps for the next season. 

Teachers vs. Growers. At Brentwood 
there developed two distinct points of 
view, that of the growers and that of 
the teachers. This was natural and in- 
evitable. The growers’ primary interest 
was getting the crops in; and they were 
accustomed to migratory labor with low 
living standards. The teachers’ primary 
interest was the well-being of the stu- 
dents; and they were accustomed to a 
different standard of living. Of course, 
the growers were interested in the boys, 
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and the teachers in the crops. But the 
growers’ lives are spent with their 
farms, and the teachers’ with the boys. 

This resulted in many problems. If 
a doctor or nurse was to be hired or 
transportation to town to be arranged 
for, who was to do the work and who 
to pay the bills? How much should the 
boys be paid? How modern should 
living conditions be—after all this was 
war time? In case of a cafeteria deficit, 
who was responsible for payment ? 

Even with carefully laid plans, all 
was not smooth sailing. Many difficul- 
ties could have been overcome if closer 
cooperation had been maintained be- 
tween the farmer, the camp, and the 
U. S. Employment Service. Much of 
the confusion experienced was due to 
lack of coordination between central and 
district offices of the Employment Serv- 
ice. Both directors and boys should not 
be promised work, pay, living quarters, 
or food unless there is reasonable as- 
surance that such promises will be kept. 

Selection and Training of Student 
Harvest Workers. One teacher believes 
that a more careful selection of the boys 
who go to such camps or strict rules 
for conducting camps should be formu- 
lated. “About one-third of the boys 
who volunteered for such work either 
quit after a day or two or tried to make 
special rules for themselves and either 
were not satisfactory to the farmer or 
were trouble makers in the camp. One- 
third were worth the money paid them 
and were a credit to themselves and to 
the school that sent them. The other 
third were not all worth the money paid 
them, but in many cases did aid in sav- 
ing a crop.” 

Another teacher shares this opinion 
and states that “the volunteers should 
be more carefully picked. The appeal 
should be made directly and personally 
to boys of good character ; boys of un- 
questionably bad citizenship at school 
should not be allowed to go. Harvest 
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work should be a privilege, not an 
escape.” 

It has been asserted that if pupils are 
prepared for harvest work by physical 
conditioning and by the development 
of an understanding of California’s 
agricultural problem, pupils will ad- 
just more readily to work. A woman 
teacher, who supervised a group of girls 
in a work camp, doubts if people can 
be psychologically prepared for some- 
thing that is completely lacking in their 
background. 


She goes on to say that “the girls did 
arrive with proper clothing and suffi- 
cient bedding, although most of them 
had never even been on a camping trip. 
But they had not the slightest concep- 
tion of hard work. In every case where 
a girl did a consistently good job of pick- 
ing, that girl was from outside San 
Francisco. However, with threatening, 
entreating, cajoling, bragging, and pick- 
ing for them, we did get some tomatoes 
picked. Every girl at least paid for her 
board. I will say that I think the ex- 
perience was of some benefit to a few 
and of great benefit to many. For in- 
stance, I heard one girl say, ‘When my 
mother asks me to iron, I will not com- 
plain now that it is too hard work.’ ” 

Living Quarters. Certainly if pupils 
are to journey to another community 
to work, adequate living quarters must 
be provided, and, moreover, quarters 
must be ready on the arrival of the 
pupils. One teacher describes his ex- 
perience as follows: 

“After my visit with the principal 
I returned to the gym and began to pre- 
pare my things for my two and one-half 
weeks’ stay. I had brought my own 
sleeping bag. We went up there with 
the understanding that cots and mat- 
tresses would be furnished. Only the 
mattresses were available, however, and, 
fortunately, I had brought a cot along, 
not altogether believing the prospectus. 
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So I slept in style. Everyone else graced 
the floor.” 

Another comment, stated that sleep- 
ing quarters for boys and supervisors 
alike were small units with “wooden 
floors, wooden and screen sides, and 
canvas tops. They were not fly-proof. 
Flies were numerous and the mos- 
quitoes, even in early October, made 
sleeping a disturbed and unpleasant 
period.” 

Food. Unless good food is supplied 
in plentiful quantities, a work camp or 
any similar venture will have a hard 
time. In general, San Francisco boys 
and girls fared well in this respect, al- 
though it sometimes required a period 
of a few days to complete local arrange- 
ments. Camps operated on the basis 
that the commissary should be self- 
sustaining and that the boys and girls 
would be able to pay their board and 
have something in addition. Every re- 
port by teachers commented on meals, 
and, with the exception of certain minor 
criticisms, favorably. 

One teacher remarked that a cafe- 
teria was maintained with adequate 
cooking help. “The first cook was 
trained in dietetics and prepared and 
served good wholesome meals with 
plenty of fresh milk, butter, green vege- 
tables, and meat. The boys were re- 
quired to pay $1.25 a day for board.” 

Another reported that “Food was 
served in the school cafeteria. Break- 
fast was at 7:00 a.m. At breakfast each 
boy was given a bag containing his 
lunch, which he ate in the field. Dinner 
was served at 6:00 p. m. The food at 
the start was not very good, and the boys 
made just complaints. This was due to 
the fact, however, that the entire thing 
had developed so suddenly that there 
had been no opportunity to plan for it. 
After the first few days when there 
had been an opportunity to stock up, this 
was rectified. Following that the food 
was above reproach. The three meals 
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cost $1.25 per day. This, to my way of 
thinking, was altogether too much. The 
boys hoped to make some profit for 
themselves, but they had to pick ten 
boxes of tomatoes before they even got 
out of the red. Sometimes the picl-ing 
was sparse. Also, some boys, due to 
lack of codrdination, could not pick as 
fast as others. So the $1.25 loomed 
large.” 

Work and Wages. A teacher re- 
ported that a majority of the boys under 
his supervision “picked ripe tomatoes. 
For this they received 13 cents per box. 
Others picked green tomatoes for 60 
cents per hour. A few cut onions, dug 
up potatoes, and cut sugar beets for 
varying prices, Most of the boys picked 
ripe tomatoes. There was usually plenty 
of work for all. Those that really wanted 
to work did pretty well as a rule. The 
sugar beet cutting I regard as dangerous 
for inexperienced city boys. The knife 
used, equipped with a hock at the end 
to lift the beet off the ground, is a real 
weapon.” 

Another teacher related his experi- 
ences: “Sunday morning we went to 
work for a small, independent grower, 
who had about twenty acres planted to 
tomatoes. We continued our appren- 
ticeship with him on Monday, and Tues- 
day were assigned by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service man to a large grower 
who operates several ranches scattered 
throughout that section of Alameda 
County. The field to which we were 
taken had been picked before, and our 
day’s total was discouragingly low. 
Wednesday the Employment Service 
agent came out to visit us in the field. 
Thursday we were moved to a new field, 
and the agent told me later that even 
the professional pickers had refused 
to work the field we had been working 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Our total im- 
proved markedly Thursday in the new 
field and continued fair until Saturday 
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noon. At least by that time the boys 
were all out of the red. 

“T heard of other boys and girls pick- 
ing thirty and forty and more boxes a 
day, but the highest any of my group 
could reach was twenty-five and few of 
them did anywhere near that well. They 
were satisfied if they picked enough to 
pay for the day’s board and lodging, 
nine or ten boxes, and that is very slow 
picking. In fact, few, if any, of them 
had come out to pick tomatoes. Their 
main motivation, as far as I could de- 
termine from performance and conduct, 
was to get away from school and pa- 
rental restraint for a couple of weeks.” 

When student harvest help was first 
suggested, many farmers were of the 
opinion that it would be of little value. 
Experience gained by San Francisco 
showed that when students are se- 
lected, taught to work, and supervised, 
school boys and girls are efficient. The 
farmers themselves have a responsi- 
bility in the process. Some meet the 
situation with tact and understanding; 
others are impatient with inexperienced 
help, make no effort to instruct students 
on what to do, or show a disposition to 
get as much work for as little pay as 
possible. 

Another account runs as follows: 
“Regarding the attitude of the farmers, 
federal men, and the community at 
large, there was room for plenty of 
improvement. Some of the farmers 
treated the boys in some ways like 
itinerant workers. One held out $700 
on them, making it impossible for us to 
pay them off on time. One tried to get 
away with paying only 12 cents a box 
for tomatoes after 13 cents had been 
agreed upon. He also was so grumpy 
and mean that the federal men should 
have denied him any school help at all. 
One other farmer complained to me 
that making out individual checks for 
each boy was too expensive. He would 
do it for a Mexican, but not for our 
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boys. Needless to say, he did it in the 
end. 

“The federal men suggested -that all 
the money be banked for our boys, that 
the boys be given weekly allowances, 
and be paid off the evening of the last 
day. Then they welched on the idea 
and threw everything on our shoulders. 
As counselors we were supposed to do 
everything—they thought. In the end 
we had to act as paymasters. I lost 
money, and I know another counselor 
did. Every boy should have been paid 
off individually by the farmers on the 
last night. The federal men neglected 
to insist on this, however.” 

Supervision in Camp. Anyone who 
has dealt extensively with young people 
will recognize immediately the necessity 
for camp supervision and for a recre- 
ation program which is a part of camp 
supervision. Even so, a new experi- 
ence such as harvest work brings out 
problems of supervision and recreation 
which hardly can be foreseen. As one 
teacher puts it, “Of course there were 
troubles. Some of my own boys left 
work without permission. Also, they 
threw tomatoes at a passing train, 
breaking a window in the passenger 
car, and hitting the engineer. They paid 
little attention to instruction and picked 
the field incorrectly, They were ac- 
cused of smoking in the hay and putting 
water in the farm owner’s gas tank. 
Their language was complained of. 
They could swear like troopers and did. 
They would not work steadily or intelli- 
gently unless they were watched con- 
tinuously. I had to supervise one group 
for the rancher hiring them. It was dis- 
agreeable—the constant nagging on my 
part and the continual grumbling on 
theirs.” 

A supervisor of girls has problems 
all her own. For example, one reports 
that the town to which she went was 
“crowded with migrant workers; this 
was not a wholesome situation. More- 
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over, young boys drove in cars at break- 
neck speed by the quarters. They actu- 
ally drove cars onto the sidewalk to 
attract the attention of the girls. Some 
girls were prevented from moving in the 
direction of ‘home’ due to such maneu- 
vers. Naturally, the aim of the boys was 
to get the girls into their cars. This we 
had to battle until finally we got action 
by the Police Department. We had 
tough sailing on our hands until the 
police finally consented to block off the 
street in front of the quarters.” 

Other examples of the problems of 
supervision and recreation are recounted 
by a teacher in charge of a group of 
boys, who states that soon after arrival 
“The counselors got together and de- 
cided on a 9:30 p. m. curfew. On Satur- 


‘day nights the boys were allowed out 


until 11:30 p. m. The boys were re- 
quired to indicate their intended where- 
abouts each evening, and permission was 
given or withheld as seemed feasible. 
An attempt was made to keep the boys 
close to the quarters during the week. 
A student council was appointed, con- 
sisting of two members from each 
school. Members were to handle any 
complaints from the boys and to take 
the matters up with the counselors, who 
tried to work democratically and avoid 
ordering the boys around too much. 
“The amusements were limited. The 
nearest show was three miles away. 
There was a weekly dance, also three 
miles away. The town had a creamery 
with a juke box, and the boys wore the 
records thin. A local correspondent for 
one of the metropolitan papers did yeo- 
man work in organizing two dances at 
the gym. She got the local mothers to 
squire their girls to the dance. The 
women members of the high school 
faculty aided, and the dances were a 
real success. The boys were not allowed 
to take the girls out of the gym, nor to 
take them home. The mothers attended 
to the latter. There was a peculiar jeal- 
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ousy that was aroused among the local 
swains. They felt that the city slickers 
were moving in and were being aided 
and abetted by the local parents.” 

Health and Medical Care. It is ex- 
tremely important that, if students are 
to be moved into work camps during 
the coming harvest season, decision be 
reached sufficiently in advance to per- 
mit organization and detailed planning. 
An item which must receive attention 
and which was not always adequately 
considered during the past season by 
the communities is that of health and 
medical service. In part this was due 
to lack of time for planning. Accidents 
will happen ; blisters, sprains, and sun- 
burn will develop; and cases of severe 
sickness may occur. The only safe pro- 
cedure is to have available health and 
medical service. 

A counselor points out that “within 
half an hour of our arrival at camp a 
boy asked for some adhesive tape, 
whereupon it developed that no pro- 
vision had been made for first aid or 
medical treatment. One of the group 
became sick one morning while at work 
and spent the rest of the day resting 
in a near-by barn. When we returned 
to our sleeping quarters at 5:30 he went 
right to bed without any dinner. I hoped 
that it was only a mild digestive dis- 
turbance, and that is what it turned out 
to be. But I wondered, as I lay in bed 
after the boys had all quieted down, 
what I should do in case of an emer- 
gency. It was a mile to town; I had no 
car ; I knew nothing of the medical pro- 
fession in the community; nor did I 
know how to contact the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service agent nine miles distant.” 

In most of the camps, adequate at- 
tention was given to health and medical 
service. For example, at the cost of 15 
cents a week per boy, one camp family 
secured “the services of a registered 
nurse from 7:00 p. m. every day until 
her work was through. But each boy 
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had to pay his own doctor bills, and a 
doctor was not always readily available, 
Under the individual payment system, 
boys may need a doctor and not con- 
sult one. It is not a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. 


At the request of a high school princi- 
pal, a number of San Francisco 
parents have indicated conditions which 
must be fulfilled if they permit their 
daughters to live in a camp and work 
in the fields. 


First, there must be proper super- 
vision, furnished preferably by the 
Board of Education, YMCA, or another 
recognized group. 

There must be proper chaperoning 
and adequate housing. 


It is desirable that girls be sent with 
members of their own school groups 
when assigned to work. 

School should be dismissed. It is un- 
desirable that students be excused for 
work because it is difficult under such 
circumstances for them to regain their 
standing in classes. 

There must be proper food, sani- 
tation, and safety. 

Parents desire complete information 
concerning supervision, housing, and 
other conditions. 

There should be no added school 
work because of the vacation. 


Transportation should be furnished. 


Workers must be protected by work- 
men’s compensation. 


ANY of the San Francisco teach- 

ers who participated in the 1942 
harvest camp program expressed opin- 
ions or made recommendations regard- 
ing the recruitment, selection, transpor- 
tation, and supervision of pupils during 
harvest work, as well as suggestions 
about living quarters, work, and wages. 
Some of these recommendations and 




















suggestions follow. They are not in- 
tended to cover all aspects of student 
mobilization for harvest work, but they 
do call attention to points of importance. 

“In view of the problems of the 
schools and the problems of the farmers, 
two permanent heads should be ap- 
pointed: one to direct activities for the 
school system supplying the students; 
the other to direct the work camp. 
Supervisors should be selected on the 
basis of special ability and assigned to 
the job; they should not be allowed to 
volunteer on the basis of interest alone. 
The strength or weakness of the super- 
visor is reflected in the attitude of the 
boys, in the amount of work they do, 
their moral tone, their willingness to 
cooperate and sacrifice. With a group 
of boys away from home, under a 
twenty-four-hour régime, subjected to 
new and vivid experiences, in more or 
less hazardous conditions of work and 
living, the relative need for the strongest 
and best teacher should be self-evident. 
One weak leader tends to demoralize the 
whole camp, while an exceptional one 
may well bolster it.” 

Field supervisors for boys working 
in groups are necessary. “All super- 
visors should be brought together in 
meetings of such frequency and length 
as is necessary to work out a detailed 
set of standards and recommendations.” 

“An intelligent indoctrination pro- 
cedure should be worked out in the form 
of two or three sessions in San Fran- 
cisco combining inspiration and a thor- 
ough understanding of the rules of the 
camp and the conditions of work. This 
indoctrination should be followed in 
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camp by a definite morale-building pro- 
gram.” 

“Each supervisor should have an 
automobile to enable him to visit his 
various groups on the job, to run 
errands, and to meet emergencies.” 

“Since the cafeteria was handicapped 
by fear of a deficit, and because of lack 
of money minor repairs were delayed 
and needed improvements were not con- 
sidered, a sufficient amount, or guaran- 
tee, should be provided to underwrite 
the cafeteria, a commissary, recreation 
expenses, and incidentals. A scientifi- 
cally designed lunch should be provided. 
Dry sandwiches are not enough for 
hard-working boys, even when supple- 
mented by fruit and a doughnut or 
cookie.” 

“The working day for most boys 
should be limited to eight hours. Ex- 
ceptions may be made for those with 
unusual stamina or for those on jobs not 
requiring too much physical energy.” 

“Mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
rest periods of perhaps fifteen minutes 
should be compulsory on all jobs. Light 
refreshments should be provided for 
these rest periods.” 

“During the first three days the pupils 
should be hardened by relatively easy 
stages. 

“A teacher should be designated as 
recreation officer. There should be a 
circulating library, an indoor games 
room, athletic competition, and a handi- 
craft section. Provisions should be 
made also for camp movies and lectures, 
a dance or a town movie twice weekly, 
and community singing and talent pro- 


gram.” 


Consumer Education Added to Victory Corps Program 


Recognizing that consumer education is an important part of the nation’s all- 
out 1943 war-time program and that every effort must be made to make the home 
front as effective as the fighting fronts, the U.S. Office of Education announces 
in the February 1 issue of Education for Victory that war-time consumer education 
has been incorporated in the program of the High School Victory Corps. The high- 
lights of the new program are given in a special bulletin available to California 


schools through the San Francisco Regional OPA Office. 


An Employer Operates a 
Boys Camp 


URING the summer of 1942, 

I operated a boys’ camp, using 
boys from the El Cerrito Junior-Senior 
High School in the harvesting of fruit 
crops. As it is my understanding that 
the camp I had was one of very few 
of its kind, and as it is my belief that 
this type of camp has great possibilities 
for getting boys from the metropolitan 
areas into the country to assist in the 
harvesting of crops, I present some of 
my experiences and recommendations 
which may be of interest to others con- 
templating similar ventures. 

Realizing that the Japanese from 
Placer County probably would be evacu- 
ated before crops were harvested, I de- 
cided early in 1942 to investigate the 
possibilities of hiring boys from the San 
Francisco Bay area, I expected to sup- 
ply the housing and work opportunities 
and hoped to secure a group of boys, 
accompanied by one or more mothers, 
to form the camp. This plan was sug- 
gested to a number of school executives, 
whose response was very discouraging. 
They raised every possible objection 
without offering anything constructive 
in exchange. 

About this time, I contacted a mem- 
ber of the Berkeley P.-T. A. who also 
is a neighbor. She was enthusiastic 
over the idea and arranged for me to 
meet some boys in her home in Berke- 
ley; and she also mentioned the plan 
to Principal F. C. Shallenberger of the 
El Cerrito Junior-Senior High School. 
The result was a series of interviews 
with boys and with the principal and 
the final selection of fourteen boys for 
the camp. In addition, I enlisted five 
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q By WILLIAM A. BETHELL 





q One of the most interesting articles 
in the symposium is this record by a 
Penryn ranch owner and operator of 
how he established a camp for stu- 
dent workers. Mr. Bethell had an 
opportunity to learn first-hand about 
boys from his experiment—he got 
some work out of them, he had to 
convince them that hives caused by 
the fresh fruit were not bedbug bites, 
he had to hire an adult supervisor for 
the boys to keep them quiet at night. 
But he thinks that his camp idea is 
workable, and he calls on the schools 
to do their share in selecting the boys 
and in supervising them. 





boys from Garfield High School. On 
Sunday, June 14, I went to Berkeley 
in a truck to pick up the boys and their 
luggage. 

In the meantime, the cook problem 
had to be solved. The idea of parents’ 
accompanying the boys did not go over, 
but about the time that things looked 
the worst my business associate con- 
tacted a relative who is connected with 
the placement of homeless children in 
San Francisco. As a result, a woman 
was recommended and her services were 
secured on the following basis: She 
would come with her two daughters, 
one of whom would work in the packing 
house and pay her board; the other 
daughter would help with the prepara- 
tion of meals and other work. The cook 
and her daughter-helper were to receive 
their living plus $5 per boy per month, 
with a minimum of $75 for the two of 
them. That they stuck through all the 
troubles is a tribute to them. 





~~" 





I had not traveled far with my load 
of boys before I looked back and saw 
that most of them were smoking. I felt 
then that if I were going to make an 
issue of anything it should be in the 
matter of liquor and that as long as 
smoking was not affecting their health 
as evidenced by their ability to work, 
I had better overlook it. With most of 
the boys it was a mannish gesture and 
did not amount to much, although a few, 
in my opinion, smoked entirely too 
much. We stopped once on the way to 
Penryn at a place where milk was avail- 
able, and the nineteen boys got away 
with thirty quarts of milk. We got to 
Penryn about 5 p. m., in time for the 
boys to get settled before supper. The 
next morning they started to work. 


EFORE I discuss the work situ- 

ation I want to go into the problems 
the cook had. We had planned on menus 
based on our experience from living 
here in a hot summer. We also wished 
to operate within the $1.25 per day 
charged the boys for meals and still 
make no profit. On this basis we placed 
orders for at least a quart of milk per 
boy per day and for other items on the 
same basis. The boys wanted to eat 
everything in sight, however, and to 
drink a quart of milk per meal. They 
complained of insufficient food, and two 
boys we eventually had to send home 
deliberately wasted food by filling their 
plates at the end of the meal so that it 
would have to be thrown away—these 
were not boys recommended by the 
principal of the high school. 

While we felt that our judgment in 
the matter of food was good, we did 
not want the boys to write home saying 
they were not getting enough to eat, so 
the amount of food and milk was in- 
creased. The result was that the boys 
ate too much and, as they also were eat- 
ing green fruit, it was no time at all 
until we had stomach-aches and hives 
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among the boys. Hives were new to the 
boys, and one of them diagnosed them 
as bedbugs. 

To clear up the matter, I secured an 
excellent doctor to look things over, and 
he prescribed castor oil—which we ad- 
ministered at 10:30 that night. Essen- 
tially the same diet we had planned 
originally was continued. To convince 
the group that there were no bedbugs, 
however, I hired two of the boys to get 
some specimens for me for identifi- 
cation. The result was a fine assortment 
of harmless field insects. As the boys 
began to eat sensibly and became ac- 
customed to the climate, the troubles 
along this line cleared up. 

I met many of the boys’ parents and 
am sure that at home the boys’ manners 
were good ; however, most of them left 
their good manners at home. In all 
probability much of the poor behavior 
was due to the fact that I had no male 
adult with the boys at the start of the 
camp. At times I would go over and 
try to reason with them about their ac- 
tions, but the effect was not very last- 
ing and eventually I placed a man in 
camp to maintain order. As the se- 
lection was very fortunate, things went 
better. 


Adequate adult supervision from the 
first, of at least one man to each twenty 
boys, would have eliminated such diffi- 
culties as the following: The boys 
wanted to play poker and would do so 
until 2:00 or 3:00 in the morning. As 
a result they would not be in condition 
to work the following morning. Even 
when they were in bed by 10:00, some 
boys would delight in keeping others 
awake by yelling and playing pranks 
for hours. My day’s work usually 
ended about 10:00 or 11:00, and until 
I got a man to stay with the boys I had 
to stop by the camp on my way home 
to calm things down. The boys got in 
fights over the most trivial things, with 
the result that one boy left camp. The 
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absence of a man to plan activities in 
the off-work hours resulted in a desire 
on the part of the boys to go places and 
do things. This meant hitch-hiking and 
late hours, which cut down efficiency. 


HE work problems were too numer- 

ous to mention. The boys were all 
new to the type of work, and some 
had the wrong attitude. We had agreed 
to pay them men’s wages if they did 
the same work as men. Because their 
muscles had to harden to the job, be- 
cause they had to adjust themselves to 
the climate and learn what it was all 
about, it was a long time before they 
even came close to earning the same 
wages as the men were getting. 

Trouble resulted with the foreman, 
whose job and wages depended on 
our having a profitable season. Finally 
seven of us sat down one night to talk 
things over. I pointed out that in order 
to pay wages we had to pick fruit. In 
order to pick fruit we had to have labor. 
As the boys were the only labor avail- 
able, the thing to do was to figure out 
the way to get the best out of each boy 
individually. On this basis we got the 
crops picked ; and while none of us were 
child psychologists at the start, I think 
that now each of us has a much better 
understanding of boys—boys who never 
really realized that our ability to pay 
wages was based on the harvesting of 
crops. 

Careless handling of the fruit resulted 
in losses that cannot be calculated. 
Again, adequate adult supervision 
would have gone a long way to solve 
this problem. 

As evidence of this fact, I was asked 
to find out what was wrong with a 
number of boys in the YMCA Camp 
at Loomis. At that time a representa- 
tive of the Giannini Foundation was 
here to help any way he could. I turned 
these boys over to him, and his report 
after a few days of listening and ob- 
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serving was as follows: One boy came 
for a vacation to get as much as possi- 
ble for as little as possible and should 
be sent home. One boy was going with 
boys who were a bad influence; he 
would be all right if this influence could 
be removed. Two boys worked well 
when separated, but together they 
played. One boy was trying hard, but 
did not understand what he was doing. 

In addition to this, we had a number 
of interesting experiences. About two 
weeks after the camp started, we had 
two replacements. They were soft and 
green and, compared with the boys who 
had come at first, were no good. The 
foreman to whom one of these boys 
was assigned decided that the boy not 
only was no good, but that he never 
would be any good. The result was that 
the boy began to believe it himself and 
got worse. So one day I got the boy 
aside and talked to him. He knew he 
wasn’t earning his pay; he had lost 
confidence in himself; yet he did not 
want to go home and admit to his 
mother that he had failed. Later that 
day I talked to his foreman and ex- 
plained the boy’s position, and the fore- 
man talked to the boy like a pal. While 
that boy never got as good as some of 
the others, he stayed the season out and 
left with confidence in himself and was 
much improved for the experience. To 
have sent that boy home would have 
been one of the worst things that could 
have happened to him. 


I want to emphasize one thing at this 
point. This is a most critical time in 
the life of a boy. If he goes to a camp 
of this kind and makes good, he has 
made a real step forward toward suc- 
cess in later life. He should be made 
to understand that if he gets a man’s 
pay, he should do a man’s work or as 
nearly a man’s work as he can, This 
requires a mental attitude that starts in 
the home and continues in the school. 
This means that care should be exer- 


























cised in the selection of the boys for a 
camp of this kind. The persons best 
qualified to make these selections are 
teachers. 


EN of the fourteen boys recom- 

mended from the high school were 
at the camp when it closed ; only one of 
the five boys that I got stayed through, 
and he was the poorest of the lot. 
I want to explain why these boys left 
and also state that these reasons are 
based on the comments of the boys who 
stayed through the season. I will list 
first the boys that I selected: 


1. This boy came to see what the camp was 
like. He intended to leave after a week to go 
to a relative’s ranch in another district where 
the work started about a week after ours. 


2 and 3. These two boys were just no good. 
They were the ones who wasted food, and it 
was their idea to get as much for as little as 
possible. Because of their bad influence on 
the rest of the boys, I sent them home on the 
third day. 

4. This boy was very peculiar. Apparently 
in his home life there was no discipline, and 
he did what he pleased—it is my understand- 
ing that his parents were of the artistic type. 
The boy had no conception of the value of 
success. We tried every way we could to 
reason with him and make him see that he 
had to play ball with us if he wanted us to 
play ball with him. If he didn’t feel like work- 
ing, however, he didn’t work; and as he was 
demoralizing the crew in which he worked 
we did not argue with him when he expressed 
a desire to quit. 


Obviously, in these four cases any- 
one with any knowledge of the boys 
would not have recommended them for 
such a camp. 


The reasons the selected boys left 
were very different. They are as fol- 
lows: 


1. This boy fell from a ladder and hurt 
his back. This, plus the fact that he had a 
girl at home he wanted to see, was the excuse 
to get his parents to take him home. His 
parents wanted him to stay, and later he 
wanted to come back; but we felt that if we 
allowed boys to come and go as they pleased, 
we would have trouble. 

2. Although he was big physically, this boy 
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was only 13 years of age. He became home- 
sick and left. 

3. This boy was old enough to get work in 
the shipyards and was a natural leader of 
boys. His mother was a Salvation Army 
worker, and he had fended for himself for 
some time. He was a good talker, and had 
there been an adult in camp to influence him 
could have been one of the best. When he 
found that he had to work, he decided to try 
the shipyards. Later he tried to get back; but 
for the reason stated above, we did not allow 


_ him to return. 


4. This boy’s leaving was purely the result 
of our not having an adult in camp. He wanted 
to sleep at 10 p. m., and others wanted to play. 
Eventually a fist fight occurred and, when 
some hard feelings developed as a result of 
the fight, he left. 


There were other times when one or 
more boys thought of quitting. In those 
instances we reasoned with the boys, 
and with the codperation of their par- 
ents influenced them to complete the 
season successfully. It is interesting 
also to note that, of the boys recom- 
mended by the school, physical equip- 
ment was not the factor required for 
success. The smaller boys in many in- 
stances made the better showing. 


HIS type of program has two im- 

portant features. First, it is a valu- 
able and necessary contribution to the 
war effort. Second, it is a work experi- 
ence for the boy by which he realizes 
that he must give value for what he 
receives—he finds it profitable from a 
monetary point of view. 

The fact that the boys are young and 
in a period in which good or bad influ- 
ences may have a lasting effect empha- 
sizes the need of adequate and compe- 
tent supervision and direction during 
the off-work as well as the work hours. 
The recuperative ability of boys of this 
age is remarkable. They may come in 
from work dead-tired, but after a 
shower and food they are more than 
ready to go places and do things. Games 
amuse them only for a limited period of 
time. Direction of their activities into 
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normal, healthy channels is necessary, 
therefore, if the program is to be suc- 
cessful—and I think that there is such 
value in work experience that such a 
program might be carried on for the 
benefit of boys long after the present 
emergency has passed. 

Where is this adult supervision to 
come from? It seems to me that here 
is a challenge to the people engaged in 
the profession of teaching boys. Who 
else has vacations at the same time that 
the boys have vacations and for the same 
period? Who is better qualified to se- 
lect the boys likely to succeed and to 
help them to be a success? Who is 
better trained in boy psychology? 

If work camps are to be successful, 
and if crops which are needed are to 
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be harvested, the school personnel must 
get behind the program and make it go. 
I do not suggest that teachers donate 
their time because they can expect fair 
earnings (perhaps not as much as in 
the shipyards) while putting this over, 
Moreover, it is a way in which they 
can make a real contribution to the 
war effort. Schools or school systems 
should assume the responsibility of 
placing boys in the fields this year and 
in supplying the necessary supervision. 
This would include attention to replace- 
ments, arrangements for cooking, and 
so on. The growers or the grower com- 
mittees are very willing to codperate in 
making housing available and will do 
their share in coOdperating with the 
agency that supplies the boys. 

































War Department Encourages Preinduction Training 


To aid schools, colleges, and other civilian training agencies in planning edu- 
cational programs that will provide prospective inductees with training essential 
for specialization in the Army, the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, 
Headquarters, Services of Supply, has been established by the War Department. 

The functions of the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch are (1) to 
analyze and state Army needs for preinduction training; (2) to formulate and 
interpret official Army policy regarding preinduction training programs; (3) to 
recommend appropriate types of preinduction training for meeting Army needs 
in common and specialized areas; (4) to prepare and recommend in codperation 
with the U. S. Office of Education and specialized Army training branches 
teaching materials for use by schools and other civilian training agencies in 
preinduction training programs; and (5) to codperate with the U. S. Office of 
Education, state and local school systems, and other civilian training agencies in 
carrying into action preinduction training programs. 

Teaching guides for recommended programs in preinduction training already 
have been published. They are as follows: Fundamentals of Electricity, P. I. T. 
Bulletin No. 101; Fundamentals of Machines, P. I. T. Bulletin No. 102; Funda- 
mentals of Shopwork, P. 1. T. Bulletin No. 103; Fundamentals of Radio, P. I. T. 
Bulletin No. 201; Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics, P. I. T. Bulletin 
No. 202; Basic Radio Code Kit, P. I. T. Bulletin No. 301 (all P. I. T. bulletins 
are available from the superintendent of documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 10 cents each) ; Driver Education (for sale by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, Ginn and Company, Noble and Noble, Silver-Burdett Company, 
and Thomas Y. Crowell Company) ; and Army Clerical Procedures (distributed 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., free). 

These teaching materials suggest instruction which will provide understand- 
ings basic to clusters of important army jobs. Guides for organizing instruction 
in other fields basic to specialized military training are in preparation and will 
be released as soon as completed. 
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The Mobilization of Student 





Labor in Rural Areas 


Student Harvest Work in the 
Modesto Area 
J. H. BRADLEY, 
4 By WESLEY BERRY, 
H. GORDON WHITE 


ELL over 90 per cent of Mo- 
desto students from Grades 7 
to 14 worked during the summer of 
1942, The ages of these students ranged 
from 10 to 21, with the largest per- 
centage being in the 15-year-old group. 
Students from the tenth grade provided 
465 workers, the largest number from 
any class. 
The main classifications of work that 
the students did, with the numbers en- 
gaged in each, are listed as follows: 











Work in canneries and dry yards.............. 851 
Fruit picking and other farm labor.......... 514 
Housework and child care 280 
Work in industrial plants............0.......000 143 
Restaurant and fountain work.................... 92 
Gardening and yard work 88 
PRONREL BUONO WOU oiai aceciccicicecianicescscansie 84 
Service station and garage work................ 72 
Paper delivery and messenger service...... 68 
a ae 65 
TD viciviteniismisaiubbcisatios dltibbaties 34 
IIIT: sscrsinscticmesritinictiaitaisihinhieiidateiabuess 215 


A glance at the above list shows 
that approximately fourteen hundred 
worked in direct connection with the 
harvesting and processing of farm 
crops. Most of the students held sev- 
eral different jobs during the summer ; 
a considerable number indicated that 
they could have continued on the last 
job held if they had not chosen to re- 
turn to school. 

The majority (1,236) obtained jobs 
through direct contact with the em- 
ployer. Fifty-five secured employment 
through the United States Employment 








q Obviously the problem of getting 
students to the farms and canneries 
is different in the large centers of 
population from what it is in the 
smaller communities located in the 
center of farming regions. In the for- 
mer case, students must be trans- 
ported such distances that the only 
practical way to care for them is by 
housing them in camps established 
near the site of the fields where the 
harvesting is to be done. In the latter 
case, students can go back and forth 
from their homes to the fields and 
orchards, and thus the problem of 
supervision during after-work hours 
does not exist. 

Preceding articles in the symposium 
have told of the organization and 
operation of work camps. The various 
reports in this present section recount 
the experiences of schools in rural 
and near-rural areas. Included are 
articles from the following cities: 
Modesto—written by J. H. Bradley. 
superintendent of schools; Wesley 
Berry, placement director, Modesto 
High School; and H. Gordon White, 
coérdinator of placement. San Jose— 
by Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent 
of schools. Santa Cruz—by James A. 
Burt, director of the employment serv- 
ice, Santa Cruz High School. Palo 
Alto—by Charles W. Lockwood, su- 
perintendent of schools. 





Service, and fifty-two through labor 
unions. The remainder secured their 
jobs chiefly through friends or relatives. 

Students provided their own trans- 
portation in most cases. No school 
buses were used in the Modesto area. 

Valid information on the effective- 
ness of the work done or on the amount 
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of work done by students is not avail- 
able. However, more fruit was picked 
and processed in this area than during 
any previous year, and a large propor- 
tion of the labor supply in the canneries 
and dry yards was drawn from student 
ranks. 

Total earnings reported by the stu- 
dents were $331,225. Students in the 
seventh and eighth grades earned $21,- 
025; high school students, $205,500; 
and junior college students, $104,700. 
Average earnings ranged from $36.85 
for girls in the seventh grade to $339.52 
for junior college boys. 

The average amount of time worked 
by the individual student averaged 9.3 
weeks, the equivalent of 120,962 man- 
hours of labor for the entire group. 
The average time worked ranged from 
six weeks for seventh grade students to 
twelve weeks for junior students. 


_—, the period from the open- 
ing of school (September 28) until 
the middle of November there was a 
steady demand for students to help with 
the harvesting and processing of crops, 
mainly grapes, walnuts, almonds, and 
tomatoes. At all times the demand was 
greater than the supply. At first the 
schools made no particular effort to 
recruit student labor. Students were 
permitted, but not encouraged, to ac- 
cept jobs that might interfere with their 
school work. Approximately two weeks 
after the opening of school the need 
became so great, however, that the high 
school agreed to do all possible to pro- 
vide organized help for both the canners 
and growers of tomatoes. 

The need for help was brought to the 
attention of the student body. Those 
not already employed who desired to 
help were organized into crews. Most 
of those 16 years of age or older who 
had had experience in canneries or dry 
yards were sent as a unit to one of the 
local canneries to work for four hours 
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in the afternoon. Others in this group 
went individually to other canneries and 
to the local plant of the Pacific Can 
Company. Crews also were formed to 
pick tomatoes. Most of the students in 
these groups went to one large field, 
where, according to the United States 
Employment Service, the labor problem 
was particularly critical. 

Members of these crews worked for 
a period of approximately three weeks, 
The average number working in the 
fields at any one time was forty-eight. 
The average number working in the 
canneries and the can company was be- 
tween seventy and eighty. The turn- 
over, particularly of the picking crews, 
was very rapid. This is indicated by the 
fact that a total of over 300 students 
worked one or more days. 

On two Saturdays, twenty and forty- 
seven boys, respectively, harvested seed 
cantaloupes, and on a third Saturday 
sixty-five boys harvested luffa squash. 
In all three cases the crews were organ- 
ized through the high school and were 
accompanied by high school teachers. 
The response of the students to this 
work was little short of amazing. Their 
willingness to work is illustrated by 
the fact that over 150 boys wanted to 
pick luffa squash even though it meant 
leaving Modesto at 7 :30 a. m. on a cold 
December morning and riding eighteen 
miles in a truck. Sixty-seven boys were 
told to report, and sixty-five showed 
up ready to go. 

While the contribution of the Mo- 
desto students to the solution of the 
labor problem is associated in many 
minds with the work of the organized 
crews, it is undoubtedly true that the 
greatest contribution was made by stu- 
dents working as individuals. A com- 
plete summary of the amount of work 
accomplished by these individuals is not 
available. Table 1, however, gives the 
number of students of the high school 
and junior college who were employed 
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TABLE 1.—Number of Modesto Students Working During the Week-end of October 9-12 





High School Enrollment: 





1,800 

Boys Girls 
TREES TOR cccrccesceccoesscoennssesantecniataten 216 69 
Business and Clerical..............-+:+ 123 58 
COB MEIINEE cvmicesinsececconenssenitntnrenneniaintnane 18 12 
Processing or Industrial................ nite wre 
Pacific Can Company..........--.--:-0++ 35 8 
WR Be TO ccscinesnses thctsinecttttnnmcions 25 116 
Miscellaneous 79 65 

| 496 328 ° 





Junior College Enrollment: 
600 
Total Boys Girls Total 

285 103 15 118 
181 38 26 64 
30 19 26 45 
on 27 4 31 
43 fini onl one 
141 19 29 48 
144 21 14 35 
824 227 114 341 








during one or more days of the week- 
end of October 9-12. These figures 
represent those working before the 
organized crews were formed. 


N the organization of the crews, 

every effort was made to help meet 
the labor requirements of the com- 
munity with as little interference as 
possible with the school programs. In 
most cases classes went on as usual even 
though a rather large number of stu- 
dents were absent. It was felt that 
students could make up the essential 
part of the work they had missed if 
they were absent no longer than two 
weeks. Furthermore, most of those who 
were working attended school four 
hours a day, so that they missed only 
one, or at the most, two classes. 


The students who worked in the 
canneries were recruited from the whole 
school. An assembly was held for all 
students 16 years of age or older who 
had had cannery or dry yard experi- 
ence, At this assembly the need for 
cannery workers was explained, Those 
who volunteered were issued work per- 
mits, but were required to bring written 
permission from home. One cannery 
provided transportation for the students 
and as a result succeeded in obtaining 
the services of most of the group. 

The picking crews were recruited 
from individual classes. Groups of two 
or more classes in the same subject field 





were approached. Those students who 
volunteered to work were organized 
into crews, and the remaining students 
were regrouped into somewhat fewer 
classes. In this way one or more teach- 
ers were freed to supervise the crews. 
Transportation was provided by the 
growers. 

There was no immediate teacher 
supervision of the crews that worked 
in the canneries. Experience indicated 
that supervision of these crews, while 
probably desirable, is not essential. All 
picking crews, however, were closely 
supervised by teachers. Our experience 
in the fields indicated that close super- 
vision is absolutely essential if the work 
is to be at all successful. 


A’ those canneries where pains were 
taken to organize the work effect- 
ively, to use students on a four-hour 
shift, both the canners and the students 
profited by the experiment. At best, 
however, the students were far from 
able to meet the demand for cannery 
workers. In other words, the experi- 
ment was successful on a small scale, 
but a much larger total effort was 
needed. 

The work done in the fields came 
much closer to meeting the need. As 
has been stated previously, most of the 
picking was done on one large field. 
Here, approximately seventy-five tons 
of tomatoes were harvested—tomatoes 
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that otherwise would have been lost. 
The students found the work harder 
than they had anticipated ; consequently 
many suddenly discovered after the first 
day that they had other important en- 
gagements. On the other hand, many 
of those who stayed with the work be- 
came quite enthusiastic about it. 

The teachers who supervised the 
crews felt that the results achieved were 
well worth the effort. Aside from the 
actual work that was accomplished, they 
felt that it had been a worth-while edu- 
cational experience for pupils and teach- 
ers alike. While those teachers who 
worked with and observed the student 
crews in action felt that on the whole 
the projects were worth-while, they felt 
also that students should not be asked 
to do more than their share of the work. 
They believe that it is the responsibility 
of the school to help, but that the man- 
power problem in Modesto is essen- 
tially a community problem and as such 
should be attacked by the entire com- 
munity. 

On the whole, the employers were 
well satisfied. In a very few cases there 
was some friction between employers 
and students, but in no case was there 
any real difficulty, thanks to the pres- 
ence of the teacher-supervisors. 

On the basis of the number of to- 
matoes that must be picked to compen- 
sate for one missed Latin lesson, it is 
difficult to evalute the program. Ex- 
perience clearly demonstrated the fact 
that there is no way to organize a work 
program while school is in session with- 
out loss to the normal program of 
studies. Students discovered, all as- 
surances to the contrary, that they were 
penalized in their class work because 
of their absences. 

On the whole, the students did not 
object to missing a week or two of 
school, but they did resent the fact that 
those who did not choose to help with 
the harvest were able to continue with 
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their class work and had thus gained 
an advantage over those who had been 
absent to work. In those cases where 
the crews were recruited from classes 
that were then disbanded as far as regu- 
lar class work was concerned, there was 
none of this resentment. 

The most serious objection to any 
work program in the future, then, will 
come from those students who are ab- 
sent from classes that go on as usual 
without them. Consequently, it would 
seem wise either to organize crews on 
a completely voluntary basis with no 
appeal to the students’ sense of patriotic 
duty, or to make an all-out effort to 
encourage students to work during criti- 
cal periods and disband classes during 
the time students are encouraged to be 
out. 


N the basis of our experience in 

1942, we have agreed on certain 
procedures for the 1943 season. Since 
the local War Manpower Commission 
does not at present anticipate the im- 
portation of student labor from outside 
the Modesto area, our plans for 1943 
do not make any provision for students 
imported from cities. 

First, we propose to undertake, near 
the close of the spring semester, a cam- 
paign to encourage students to work 
during the summer, They should be 
given specific instructions for keeping 
in close touch with labor demands in 
the Modesto area. 

The Victory card registration used 
last year was not successful. Appar- 
ently there was very little follow-up 
after the initial registration. Possibly 
students should be segregated into two 
groups—those who have had previous 
experience and who are fairly certain 
to secure similar work this year, and 
those who have had no experience and 
wish help in securing harvest employ- 
ment this summer. This latter group 
after registration can be kept informed 








through newspaper articles, advertise- 
ments, or direct mail from the local 
United States Employment Service 
office. When large numbers from this 
latter group are needed, the simplest 
method of recruiting will be to have the 
required students report early in the 
morning in front of the Employment 
Service office and, then, with the help 
of high school instructors, to route them 


to farms and plants where their services ~ 


are needed. 

Transportation will be furnished by 
the students themselves or by employers 
as in the past, unless such an emergency 
arises that previous methods must be 
radically changed. At present there is 
very little likelihood that school buses 
will be used for such purposes unless 
such action is made mandatory by 
Government order. 

The only practical way to teach stu- 
dents to work is to supervise them on 
the job. In most cases this supervision 
will be furnished by the employer. 
Whenever possible, teachers should be 
used in supervising large groups. 

During the tomato season this last 
year, the efficiency of student groups 
was increased materially, simply by 
having teachers work with them. How 
teacher supervision can be provided 
during the summer for any large num- 
ber of secondary students is not clear, 
however, 


8 eer problem of harvesting and proc- 
essing crops is one for the whole 
community to solve, and, while students 
represent an important source of extra 
employees, the labor shortage cannot 
be entirely solved through more efficient 
mobilization of students, The man- 
power of the entire community must be 
mobilized to meet adequately and fairly 
the critical situation ahead. 

The first step toward the solution of 
the problem should be the fixing of re- 
sponsibility for planning the most effi- 
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cient use of community labor resources. 
After this responsibility has been fixed, 
and a community plan established, the 
local schools will be able to fit the mobil- 
ization of student labor more effectively 
into the total plan. 


San Jose’s Harvest 
Campaign 
4 By WALTER L. BACHRODT 


N January, 1942, the San Jose 

Schools realized that a real problem 
would be faced in the harvesting and 
preserving of crops in the local agri- 
cultural community. Very fortunately 
the schools were allowed to codperate 
with intelligent leaders of the United 
States Employment Service, the United 
States Department of Agriculture War 
Board, and Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittees in developing plans for utilizing 
student labor. Many farmers and some 
canners and packers had no real con- 
ception of the labor shortages that were 
coming, however, and the beginning 
of cooperation with those groups was 
a rather slow and painful process. 
Eventually the situation was improved, 
although many of the employing groups 
never did commit themselves regarding 
the help they desired from students. 
Many held the idea that other sources 
of labor would be available. 


The next step in the program after 
employers had been helped to realize 
their need for student labor was to 
arouse the students thoroughly to the 
big program that was before them. All 
of the high school students of San Jose, 
some 3,600 of them, were assembled at 
a mass meeting in the Civic Auditorium. 
At that meeting, a representative from 
the army gave a brief talk on the food 
needs of the army. The superintendent 
of schools challenged the students to 
meet the summer labor program, and 
two students, a boy and a girl, accepted 
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the challenge. Meetings of the same 
kind were repeated in the junior high 
schools. 

These meetings took place during 
April. The schools then faced a dilemma. 
The students were told that they might 
be called on, but that, on the other hand, 
the supply of other farm labor might 
make it unnecessary for them to work 
in the harvest. Interest and enthusiasm 
lagged. The school year was about to 
end, and it was of paramount impor- 
tance to devise means of contacting stu- 
dents during the summer vacation. 

The plan developed to serve this pur- 
pose was to get groups of youngsters 
who had promised to work to sign up 
with a student leader within their own 
immediate neighborhood. The United 
States Employment Service had the list 
of these student leaders and called on 
them, indicating the number of pickers 
or cutters needed at some particular 
place. This saved the time of the Em- 
ployment Service and got the young- 
sters more quickly to the job. The plan 
broke down over and over again, but it 
worked well enough to indicate that it 
has decided possibilities in placing 
pupils on scattered farms. It will be 
much improved for the 1943 campaign. 


N the San Jose area, the first harvest 

is spinach, which is a relatively small 
pack. Cherries, which ripen in June, also 
are a relatively small pack. Apricots are 
ready in July and constitute rather a 
heavy pack, not only because of the can- 
ning but because of the drying process 
which takes place on many scattered 
farms. The peach crop of Santa Clara 
County is not particularly heavy, but 
thousands and thousands of tons are 
shipped into San Jose to be canned. This 
occurs in late August and September. 
Towards the end of the peach season, 
pears begin to arrive at the canneries, 
and the beginning of the tomato season 
is at hand. 
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Students old enough to work in the 
canneries naturally went to the can- 
neries because of the longer season and 
the higher rates of pay. Accordingly, the 
canneries felt no labor pinch until late 
August when both peaches and tomatoes 
were arriving. The people who really 
felt the pinch were the farmers who 
dried their own apricots and the prune 
growers who looked for workers during 
September. 

The big problem of transportation 
was only partially solved. Many of the 
farmers sent their own trucks for the 
young workers ; many pupils went to the 
farms on bicycles and in their own auto- 
mobiles. At present, transportation com- 
mittees are attempting to work out a 
much better system of transportation 
for the youngsters that have to go as 
far as ten or fifteen miles to pick prunes 
or cut apricots. 


HE schools were right in the midst 

of all committees working on labor 
problems. The farms and the canneries 
thoroughly appreciated the schools’ ef- 
fort and this year are turning to schools 
over and over again for leaders. The 
schools are accepting that leadership and 
working cooperatively with all groups. 
Facing a much more severe task than we 
faced a year ago, we shall have to work 
much harder to solve the problems. 


The Work of a High School 
Placement Office 
4 By JAMES A. BURT 


REVIOUS to the close of school in 
June, 1942, the student body of the 
Santa Cruz High School was thoroughly 
canvassed, and harvest volunteers were 
registered on the V-cards of the United 
States Employment Service. This pro- 
cedure provided a sufficient supply of 
student help to meet the harvest de- 
mands throughout the summer. 
Small groups of students were organ- 











ized to aid with the harvest of peas, 
strawberries, apricots, and bushberries 
and to meet the needs of local firms and 
business houses. At least one teacher 
worked with each of the larger groups, 
and transportation was provided by the 
employers. Throughout the summer and 
the entire harvest season, the director 
of placement continued his work, oper- 
ating in codperation with the local U. S. 
Employment Service. There was no 
particular shortage of labor that de- 
veloped through the summer, and em- 
ployers seemed well satisfied with the 
efforts of the young people. 


INCE a labor shortage did not ap- 

pear imminent in this locality, the 
local board of education decided not to 
postpone the opening of school in the 
fall. Organization began at once, how- 
ever, to secure as many students as pos- 
sible to harvest prunes over the week 
ends. 

All other efforts on the part of the 
ranchers to secure pickers had failed, 
and it was entirely up to the high school 
students to save this crop. Over 100 stu- 
dents and teachers responded to the 
call. The teachers used their cars to 
transport the students and also acted as 
supervisors. The best pickers were al- 
lowed to return to the ranches several 
days of the next weeks. Since trans- 
portation then became a major problem, 
the wives of faculty members volun- 
teered to transport the workers. In this 
way, the prune harvest of this area was 
completed to the satisfaction of the 
ranchers. 

This first experience, however, show- 
ed up several weaknesses. Many of the 
students who volunteered and started 
with great enthusiasm grew tired and 
quit after a few hours of work. Due to 
the thinness of the crop and the rather 
poor picking conditions, this was not 
entirely surprising. Additional factors 
included inexperience of young workers, 
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lack of trained supervisors, and the 
rather long distance necessary for trans- 
portation of workers. The experience 
of the past Fall will be of assistance in 
meeting such conditions as may arise 
another year. 

October was the busiest month in the 
Santa Cruz area. The apple harvest de- 
manded the help of all the students who 
would volunteer for this work. Groups 
of boys,numbering twenty-five to thirty, 
camped in dormitories at the orchards 
for two-week periods. These groups 
were then replaced with new groups so 
that a minimum of school work would 
be lost by any one individual. Fortun- 
ately, a few good supervisors did ex- 
cellent work, The ranchers were much 
pleased with the accomplishments of 
these work camp groups. 

Late in the month, however, the de- 
mand for workers became greater than 
the supply of boys, and so groups of 
girls finally were organized. Some of 
the girls could pick from the trees, but 
it was felt the work was too hard for the 
average girl. The ranchers then shook 
the trees, and the girls picked from the 
ground. For this work it was found that 
girls are superior to the boys. About 
fifty girls participated in such work. 

In one camp, a number of junior high 
school boys were assisting with the pick- 
ing. Two drawbacks seemed evident 
from this experience: boys of this age 
became homesick much more readily 
than older ones, and it was difficult to 
keep them working steadily day after 
day. They tired very easily. Junior high 
groups organized on a day-to-day basis 
were somewhat more successful. 

During the latter part of October, the 
high school received an emergency call 
to furnish Brussels sprout pickers. The 
rancher furnished his own transporta- 
tion and wanted about thirty-five boys. 
So many of the high school boys had 
secured permanent after-school jobs 
that it had become increasingly difficult 
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to secure volunteer harvest labor by the 
latter part of October. This emergency 
was ably met by a group of machine 
shop boys who were with the same in- 
structor all afternoon. They willingly 
took on the assignment for a two-week 
period, each afternoon, and the results 
were very favorable. The instructor 
proved to be an excellent supervisor, 
and the boys worked very well as a unit. 
The rancher asked for a group for a 
second two-week period, and a similar 
group from the carpentry class was sent. 
This method of sending an afternoon 
group with a capable supervisor seemed 
to produce the greatest productive effi- 
ciency, with the least problems, of any 
method which we have yet tried. 

The most recent call for high school 
aid has come from the Union Pacific 
Railway, which employed sixty-eight 
boys during the entire Christmas vaca- 
tion. The boys performed regular sec- 
tion work, and the reports from the rail- 
way Officials have been very favorable. 
The boys will continue each week-end 
with this work, and the wages are prov- 
ing so attractive that the boys may not 
return to do harvest work when the 
demand again appears. The payroll for 


this group for the two-week period was 
about $6,000. 


Palo Alto’s Students Work in 
The Harvests 


q By CHARLES W. LOCKWOOD 


N the main, during the last harvest 

season, farmers and ranchers called 
for the students of the Palo Alto High 
School in trucks and cars and returned 
them at the end of the day. In some 
cases, students made their own arrange- 
ments—going in the family car, riding 
their own bicycles, or walking. 

Many employers reported complete 
satisfaction with the work done by the 
students and, in a few cases, said the 
students actually were better than itin- 
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erant workers. A considerable portion 
of one meeting of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture War Board of Santa 
Clara County Farm Labor Sub-Com- 
mittee was devoted to an analysis of the 
quality of student harvest labor, and 
opinion was almost exclusively favor- 
able. There were, of course, cases where 
students “soldiered” on the job, did not 
pick the fruit thoroughly, played instead 
of working, and made themselves some- 
what of a nuisance. 

Of the 779 senior students in Palo 
Alto High School, 213 worked in the 
harvest and fruit processing. 

Students were taught on the job by 
the orchard foreman or an experienced 
picker. This past year no courses were 
offered in school wherein the students 
were taught how to do their duty on the 
harvest fields, nor were supervisors 
furnished by the school. 

No Palo Alto students participated in 
work or harvest camps, although week- 
end trips, which entailed no camping 
arrangement, were made to nearby lo- 
calities. The school did not resort to the 
minimum day, but some students were 
excused from school for a few days dur- 
ing scattered periods. 

Through the local office of the United 
States Employment Service, individuals 
were called to fill vacancies arranged by 
that office. During school hours the Em- 
ployment Service contacted the high 
school. There were some duplications in 
calls for workers, it is true. A few stu- 
dents reported for work only to discover 
that a duplicate call elsewhere had re- 
sulted in the job’s having been filled 
when the student reported. On the 
whole, however, there was not a great 
deal of this. Although the plan brought 
about a number of problems and some 
confusion, a similar scheme with more 
careful planning on the part of every- 
one concerned probably will give desir- 
able results. 

Another year, we feel that recruiting 














should be done early. If at all possible, 
it would be helpful if students could 
be assured of having fairly continuous 
employment ; otherwise students hesti- 
tate to sign up. Perhaps it would be 
helpful if the sign-up by students were 
made in two separate classifications, (1) 
steady employment, and (2) occasional. 
If some agency then could survey the 
probable seasonal demands and break 


down the demands into the minimum . 


and probable maximum for the season, 
it would be easier to adjust the sign-up 
to the need, particularly if an early 
start is made. 


| ee the 1943 harvest, a general plan 
should be worked out whereby the 
facilities and needs of a rather broad 
area, one covering at least a county or 
several counties, can be pooled. There 
should be a special plan for those stu- 
dents who live in a farm area and who 
are already familiar with the work. Oth- 
er arrangements should be devised for 
urban youth who will go into farm areas 
and who may be assumed to know little 
or nothing of farm harvest problems. 
The problems of the recruiting school 
and the problems of the receiving school 
are quite different. 

Under such a plan, the public schools, 
the city, the U. S. Employment Service, 
or some other organization would make 
full arrangements to house the pupils 
who come to the local community from 
recruiting schools. Recruiting areas be- 
lieve that the receiving area should pro- 
vide proper means of housing students. 

How students can be given prelimin- 
ary training for work in the fields is a 
problem that will have to be considered. 
Undoubtedly some of this can be done 
in school, but it is improbable that suf- 
ficient training can reach the number of 
students who will be needed. Perhaps 
the farmer can provide instruction to 
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students after they arrive on the job. In 
fact, why is it not more practical for a 
farmer to teach a boy how to pick 
peaches than it is for teachers to try to 
teach him the difference between No. 1 
and No. 2 peaches when teachers do not 
even have a peach to work with? 

The matter of supervising students, 
not only on the job but when they have 
finished work, is central to the whole 
scheme, The recruiting school is the one 
to provide this supervision. To super- 
vise the students it could get teachers 
to go along if they were paid a salary 
comparable to what they could earn else- 
where. Teachers know their students 
and their parents, and such a plan of 
supervision would meet with the ap- 
proval of everyone. It is doubtful if the 
receiving school should pay for this type 
of supervision. 

In addition to these matters of living 
accommodations, training on the job, 
and supervision, such a plan needs to 
cover the essentials of pay, transporta- 
tion, sign-up, survey of geographical- 
by-season needs, relation to the fore- 
man, recreation, insurance, health ex- 
amination, first aid on the job, sanitary 
facilities, separation of the sexes, hours 
of employment, and so on. 


CHOOL men alone will not be able 

to answer all questions involved, 
nor should they be expected to do so. 
Most of these problems could be solved, 
however, if a state-wide, or at least a 
county-wide, organization could be 
worked out. The public schools of Cali- 
fornia are desirous of codperating in 
every possible way. Codperation will be 
obtained as soon as other agencies ac- 
cept the fact that the schools cannot be 
responsible for the war manpower needs 
of acommunity. The place of the school 
is in helping but not necessarily in tak- 
ing the leadership in this big problem. 





Conclusions Gained from 


The 1942 Harvest Season 


Use of Student Harvest Labor 
Must Be Planned in Advance 
4 By WILLIAM EVERHART 


ARVESTING of agricultural 

crops by school-age youth during 
the 1942 summer vacation resulted in al- 
most state-wide acclaim. Many orchard- 
ists insist that the teen-age worker is 
superior to the transient worker. Ex- 
pressions of school administrators, camp 
leaders, farmers, packers, and proces- 
sors indicate that the unskilled youth 
can be made into an apt harvester in 
short order under skilled direction. 

The summer’s experience demon- 
strated the necessity of providing expe- 
rienced leaders (usually teachers) as 
field foremen and camp leaders. No 
failures occurred where adequate lead- 
ership was provided, but many failures 
were reported when the youthful worker 
was picked up by or dumped upon a 
farmer who was familiar only with ex- 
perienced workers. In many cases this 
farmer pointed to the work and went 
about his own business ; the new worker 
tried in his very awkward way for an 
hour or so, but when he discovered that 
at the going piece-work rate he was 
making 10 to 20 cents per hour he 
usually quit in disgust. This was true 
in the cases of onion and apricot har- 
vests at the writer’s camp. 

On the other hand, where crews were 
given adequate instruction and demon- 
strations and where they were broken 
into the work gradually, very good re- 
sults were obtained. In extremely hot 
weather, short days at the outset pre- 
vented many cases of heat exhaustion. 
Prompt first aid and medical advice are 
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4 To be of service in the planning of 
adequate programs for getting stu- 
dents into the harvest fields and or- 
chards and into the canneries, this 
section of the symposium is presented. 
It consists of a series of reports—con- 
clusions and recommendations— 
based on experience in the 1942 
harvest. 

Contributions come from William 
Everhart, Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles; Oscar B. Paulsen, district 
superintendent, Hayward Union High 
School; George C. Bliss, director of 
the Department of Occupational Ad- 
justment, Oakland Public Schools; 
Freeman M. Eakin, principal, Santa 
Paula Union High School; and the 
Committee on Resolutions of Section 
Six, California Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. 

The members of this latter commit- 
tee include Ivan H. Linder, principal, 
Palo Alto Senior High School; Thomas 
F. Reynolds, principal, Burlingame 
High School; and O. S. Hubbard, high 
school codrdinator, Santa Clara 
County. The report was signed, also, 
by W. H. Van Dyke, president of Sec- 
tion Six and district superintendent, 
Campbell Union High School. 





essential for the protection of both 
worker and leader. 


AMP facilities must be planned 

well in advance. The leadership and 
the equipment must be ready when the 
workers arrive. Showers and toilet fa- 
cilities must be adequate. Some sort of 
locker system is essential to protect 
workers’ property. Sleeping facilities 











should be such that groups are easily 
kept quiet so that noise-makers do not 
disturb the entire sleeping camp. Laun- 
dry facilities are important to camp 
morale. 

The camp mess usually is the key to 
success or failure. Well-fed boys are 
happy, willing workers, but monotonous 
lunches can undermine camp morale. 
The mess problem for the summer of 
1943 will require careful advance plan- 
ning and skilled management in the use 
of the workers’ ration books. The mess 
cost to the worker must be kept low, or 
the youth finds that it is much more 
profitable to live at home and work for 
less money. 

The farmer should bear the cost of 
camp recreational programs. School-age 
youths quickly become dissatisfied and 
quit where no recreational program is 
provided. Many of the methods of camp 
management perfected by the YMCA 
for its summer camps fit the situation 
perfectly. Transportation to and from 
religious services also is essential. Every 
camp should provide camp leadership 
during leisure hours for every twelve 
to twenty boys. Such leadership can be 
provided by the same school men who 
are crew leaders on the job. This leader- 
ship must be renumerated because very 
few men will accept duty for twenty- 
four hours per day at the wages of an 
eight-hour crew leader. 

All the facts concerning the costs of 
camp life must be worked out in advance 
so that the recruiting agent can make 
definite statements to workers and par- 
ents. Recruiting must take place well in 
advance of the harvest season while 
school is still in session; after school 
closes, it is almost impossible to locate 
workers. Much care should be exercised 
in keeping petty thieves and trouble 
makers out of the camps. Youths with 
unsavory school citizenship records 
cause no end of problems in camp. 

No worker should be accepted with- 
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out an adequate physical examination. 
Last summer parents permitted heart 
and hernia cases to hitch-hike to camps 
to apply for work. Psychiatric cases 
even were sent to camp by some parents 
to get them from under foot at home 
(and into no end of trouble in camp 
and on the harvest job). 


"THE problem of finding youths of 
‘* sufficient size and weight for many 
farm harvest jobs for 1943 will be diffi- 
cult because most of the larger and older 
boys have good part-time jobs which 
will be made full-time when vacation 
comes. Early recruiting on an intensive 
scale will be necessary for all interested 
parties this year. 

Farmers and orchardists expecting 
to use school-age youth in 1943 must 
designate an agency to supply the lead- 
ership, organize the camp, arrange for 
camp facilities and transportation sev- 
eral weeks in advance of the need for 
the labor. Some organized growers were 
in the process of planning as early as 
December. This was none too early be- 
cause the 1943 problems preclude any 
“ten-day-from-idea-to-harvest-camp” 
miracles such as were performed in 
1942. 

Large operators or well-organized 
groups of producers should use their 
going organization to plan and dispatch 
the labor. Such large individual growers 
or groups can well provide all the fa- 
cilities and secure management and 
leadership. Loosely organized farmers 
might use their farm bureau center or 
Grange chapter as the source of organi- 


- zation. Camp management and recruit- 


ing might be handled by the YMCA ex- 
cept that that agency is certain to be 
overburdened at a very early date. 
Teachers as camp directors and leaders 
and as crew foremen will be difficult to 
locate unless recruited early in the 
Spring. Teachers who had unpleasant 
experiences with half-planned ,projects 
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in 1942 will be very wary of such lack 
of organization this year. 

Schools will seem to be less codpera- 
tive in 1943 than in 1942, but only be- 
cause of bitter experience. Lack of 
planning in 1942 led to many unpleasant 
situations for which the schools had to 
share the blame, although the only fault 
of the school was whole-hearted 
cooperation. 

The parent of a dissatisfied or inept 
youthful harvest hand who quits or is 
discharged tends to blame the school 
from which he was recruited for his 
failure. No one knows why, but the 
summer staffs at various schools report 
phone calls from irate parents who felt 
the school was at fault for the failure of 
their children. 

Another unhappy feature of youth 
harvest camps is the small but signifi- 
cant number of boys who go to harvest 
camp to run away from home. The 
writer knows of seven boys who disap- 
peared thus, none of whom even ap- 
peared at camp or at transportation 
points. 

Wage rates must be worked out care- 
fully. Too high a rate tends to hold down 
volume of work while low rates violate 
the going wage principle. The beginner 
should bear part of the cost of his train- 
ing and should be given a piece rate 
above a minimum guarantee which will 
encourage efficient work. The farmer 
must understand that no juvenile can 
be assigned to a farm job unless that 
farm is covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance. 

There is no question about the need 
for student harvest workers this year. 
The enthusiasm and loyalty of high 
school boys and girls can be aroused if 
proper steps are taken early. The prob- 
lems indicated in this statement can be 
solved by sound codperative planning 
on the part of the growers, the school 
people, and the appropriate government 
agencies. 
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Making More Effective the Use 
Of Student Harvest Labor 


4 By OSCAR B. PAULSEN 


ASED on field experience in the 

Hayward Union High School Dis- 
trict during the 1942 agricultural sea- 
son, the following suggestions are made, 
It must be recognized, however, that 
prerequisite to the success of any plan 
for mobilizing student labor to partici- 
pate in the harvesting of crops is the 
perfection of a state-wide organization 
to organize and direct the program. 

An extended vacation so that chil- 
dren will be free for three months is not 
feasible. Hayward tried that method 
last year, and the experiment was a 
complete failure. Experience brings the 
conclusion that student participation 
can be had only under conditions where 
the schools retain control of the student 
population. 

If schools do not open until No- 
vember 1 and students are made to 
understand that the vacation extends to 
that date, it will be quite impossible to 
organize the student participation in 
harvest activities as a part of the school 
experience. The only way to meet the 
problem of securing student cooper- 
ation is to have schools in session and 
have the student harvest work main- 
tained and supervised by regular public 
school teachers. If the schools do not 
organize and supervise these activities 
and if the students are left free to go 
into any field of employment or none 
at all, there probably will be little help 
received from the school population. 

During the present war emergency 
there would seem to be a question as to 
whether schools should have vacations 
in the same sense that they have had 
them in the past. Schools should be 
ready to serve in any emergency that 
might arise ; schools as organized insti- 
tutions can do a great deal, but indi- 
vidual students outside of the school 
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urganization cannot be controlled ade- 
quately. 


‘T= plan of using students from 
city schools on a staggered schedule 
for two or three weeks at a time in har- 
vest labor camps under the supervision 
of the public schools is a good one. It 
will eliminate the necessity of trans- 
porting large groups of students daily 
from metropolitan areas, and it will 
make possible the placement of student 
labor to meet peak demands for short 
periods in scattered rural communities, 
provided the labor camps are mobile. 
Under a plan whereby the school as- 
signs a certain number of student hours 
to harvest activities, there will be greater 
probability of securing help when 
needed than under an arrangement 
whereby schools merely free students 
from their studies but assume no re- 
sponsibilities for their assignment. 

The problem of securing adequate 
transportation to supply the numbers of 
workers needed when they are needed 
for particular crops will have to be dealt 
with in any plan which may be adopted. 
With the use of labor camps, trans- 
portation required can be kept to a 
minimum. 

Hayward Union High School, during 
the time it was closed last fall, operated 
ten large school buses and numerous 
trucks every morning to many points in 
southern Alameda County and over in 
Contra Costa County. It was an un- 
satisfactory arrangement, The needs 
could not be met with the equipment 
available. The answer to the problem 
of eliminating unnecessary transporta- 
tion is found in the use of labor camps. 

Harvest activities should be organ- 
ized as a part of the educational experi- 
ence of students, and attendance in these 
harvest activities should be counted as 
school attendance. Under a staggered 
plan of using smaller groups, it would 
not be necessary to have a minimum 
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year starting November 1 and closing 
at approximately May 15. Rather, it 
might be necessary to operate schools 
twelve months in the year and count 
the attendance for all of the days during 
which students participate in the organ- 
ized educational activities of the public 
schools. This would simplify the ap- 
portionment of funds to the schools on 
the basis of A. D. A. 

Last year the Hayward Union High 
School District lost a considerable bloc - 
of attendance due to the fact that many 
students registered late. Had they come 
in when requested at the beginning of 
the school year and signed a regis- 
tration slip, we might have been able 
to classify their harvest activities as 
work experience. Since they did not 
enter at the beginning of the year, how- 
ever, their attendance was lost until they 
finally registered. A school should not 
be penalized for its participation in har- 
vest activities. 

Legislation should be enacted which 
would enable the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction to set up rules and make 
decisions regarding all cases where par- 
ticipation in the harvest program works 
a hardship on the schools. 


Oakland’s Suggestions As to 
Working Conditions 


4 By GEORGE C. BLISS 


ARLY in the 1942 season, Oak- 
land schools sensed the agriculture 
problem and throughout the harvest co- 
operated actively in supplying student 
harvest labor. As a result of the sea- 
son’s experience, we have made certain 
suggestions for the coming harvest. 
One series of these suggestions pertains 
to working conditions and is as follows: 
1. There must be adult supervision 
in the fields. 
2. Proper picking equipment must be 
provided : that is, a bucket or basket for 
use in the picking of tomatoes, rather 
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than, as was furnished last year, a heavy 
box. 

3. There must be uniform checking 
of boxes picked. 

4. Fields must be blocked in advance 
of the student picking. 

5. Sanitary facilities must be pro- 
vided. 

6. Drinking water must be provided. 

7. First aid provisions are to be 
made. 

8. The cream of the crop should not 
be picked by transient labor, with the 
students given only the cleaning up. 

9. Stacking of full boxes is to be 
handled by adults or boys over 16 years 
of age. 

10. Farm bureaus should take the 
responsibility of informing growers of 
their part in the training of groups of 
students. 

11. Uniform standards of pay should 
be established. 

A second series of suggestions, per- 
taining to transportation and insurance, 
is as follows: 

1. The grower is to be required to 
show evidence, for verification by school 
personnel, that proper insurance is 
carried on vehicles used to transport 
students. 

2. Insurance should be carried to pro- 
tect students on the job as well as while 
going to and from the job. 

3. Clean, dry trucks with proper seat- 
ing are to be used. 

4. Adult drivers must be furnished 
on all trucks, with an adult in the back 
of the truck. 


Organizing a School to Permit 
Students to Work in the 
Harvests 
4q By FREEMAN M. EAKIN 
URING the first week of school 
this last fall it became very clear 
to us in Santa Paula that the help of 
students would be necessary for the 
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harvesting of crops in this area. Calls 
for assistance with the walnut harvest 
had been anticipated, but it was evi- 
dent immediately that a serious labor 
shortage existed and that the help of 
women and children was needed in the 
harvesting of oranges, lemons, beans, 
and in general ranch work. Accord- 
ingly, high school students were encour- 
aged to go out in crews, in groups, and 
as individuals to assist in the harvest. 
It was represented to them by the school 
authorities that their patriotic duty was 
to work in the harvest, work at school, 
or work at special war effort during 
every afternoon. 

The pupils responded loyally and con- 
tinued to respond. The motive in almost 
all cases was patriotic. Strange as it 
may seem, the average high school pupil, 
even though his circumstances may not 
be particularly good financially, does 
not need a dollar for immediate use 
for a fundamentally necessary purpose. 
When school opened last fall, most of 
the boys and many girls had been work- 
ing all summer during the vacation 
period. They had money on hand and 
had been given to understand it was the 
wish of the civilian and military au- 
thorities that when fall came they were 
expected to enter into school work with 
renewed emphasis. Ninety per cent of 
them, however, jumped into the work 
program with enthusiasm. 

A check of Santa Paula High School 
students showed that 50 per cent of 
them worked regularly, in the after- 
noon, 25 per cent worked irregularly ; 
and 25 per cent were in school. Other 
schools in the county operated their 
schedules in a similar manner. 

When we embarked on this program, 
we decided that it would be desirable 
to classify our pupils accurately so that 
their work services during school hours 
could be strictly authorized and more 
effectively used for emergency pur- 
poses. We constantly bore in mind the 








fact that if a pupil works daily in the 
afternoon, he usually is unable to carry 
his full load of school subjects; it is 
always impossible for him to carry the 
extra load required in certain courses. 
Codperation of parents was solicited in 
formulating the best program possible 
for their sons or daughters. 

Pupils may be divided into three 
groups. 

Group 1. Physical condition good, maturity 
at least average for chronological age, willing 
to take fewer high school subjects (not over 
four) and be excused for work daily. These 
pupils are to work daily and bring a check 
card from the employer daily. The work is 
to be of an emergency nature as agreed upon 
by the school, the pupil, and the employer. 

Group 2. In the case of some pupils, phys- 
ical condition, scholastic ambition, and needs 
require full-time attendance. These pupils are 
to be excused for work only when the emer- 
gency is such that schools are closed. 

Group 3. Family and personal needs are 
such that certain pupils should be excused for 
a period daily, but school needs are such that 
regular attendance is required. Such pupils 
are to participate in the emergency harvest 
program only when school is closed for an 
emergency effort or when the employer who 
has been having them on a part-time basis 
closes his business for the emergency harvest. 


It was decided that the school could: 

1. Run a half-day schedule in the 
morning, from 8:00 to 12:00 o’clock, 
when an emergency should arise, en- 
couraging everyone to help at that 
time—in the walnut harvest, for ex- 
ample. 

2. Assign a morning school schedule 
to those boys who want to work in the 
afternoon. 

3. Excuse, while they were actually 
working, those boys who want to work 
in the afternoon for short periods of 
time. 

4. Maintain school all day and excuse 
students who are working in the after- 
noon only. 

5. Make all these working arrange- 
ments with individual students, with 
sufficient red tape involved to make it 
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a privilege for them to get to work. 
Keep the idea of going to school at least 
four periods daily in the mind of parents 
and pupils as a minimum. 

6. Show that most high school stu- 
dents can work more effectively four 
hours a day than they can eight or ten. 

7. Keep the thought in mind that 
some manual labor is a good part of 
every child’s education. Boys and girls 


_ who do some hard work will have more 


sense about the world in general and, in 
particular, about their places in it and 
their relationships with other people. 

It was decided that teachers should: 


1. Bear in mind that when students 
are working and are attending school 
on a short schedule the most efficient 
teaching will be required ; that very little 
home work will be done, except by a 
few students. 

2. Help and encourage pupils forced 
to stay out of school to work. 

3. Meet individual pupils who are 
not working, even when most of the 
pupils are at work. 

4. Organize crews and supervise 
crews for picking or other labor. 

The individual pupil should: 

1. Take his four solids and forget 
the extras. 

2. Accept the rigid programming 
which will be necessary. 


EGINNING September 16, two 

days after school opened, all pupils 
were encouraged to work. Teachers 
were assigned to work with crews where 
their services had been requested by em- 
ployers. All classes were maintained on 
a half-day schedule, periods one to six 
inclusive from 8:05 until 12:05. Em- 
ployers’ trucks and buses met the stu- 
dents at the gymnasium at 12:40. Boys 
and girls were given the opportunity 
to change their clothing before report- ° 
ing for work, and the gymnasium facili- 
ties and showers were made available 
to them when they returned from work 
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in the evening. Thus, the average stu- 
dent had a schedule of four hours of 
school, a fifty-five minute lunch period, 
including time for change of clothing, 
and four hours of work. 

Those students who did not work 
remained in school from 1 :00 to 3:00 on 
a special schedule of classes, organized 
into three periods. Activities in these 
classes ranged from coaching in mathe- 
matics and science to shop classes for 
girls and Red Cross sewing activities. 
All teachers were on duty during the 
afternoon period except those who were 
working regularly with crews. 

The students responded loyally, and 
the employers were most appreciative, 
especially where they had made any real 
arrangements to take care of students 
and show them how to work. 

During the first three weeks the pro- 
gram was entirely successful. It was 
successful thereafter in varying de- 
grees. As employers began to compete 
with each other for student labor, it be- 
came impossible to keep student crews 
together. Fruit association managers 
are responsible to their own boards of 
directors and naturally are rivals. La- 
bor demands became so acute that the 
packing houses, instead of maintaining 
crews as formerly done, threw some of 
the burden of picking fruit directly on 
the individual growers who began to 
compete with each other for student 
help. 

During the past season, Santa Paula 
Union High School students picked 15 
thousand boxes of oranges and 8 thou- 
sand boxes of lemons. They harvested 
2 thousand sacks of walnuts, and con- 
tributed 16 thousand additional hours 
of miscellaneous labor. 


HE month of October is the peak 
month for agricultural labor in Ven- 
tura County, with lemons, oranges, wal- 
nuts, and beans all demanding immedi- 
ate attention. It is fair to say that the 
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crops in this area were harvested. 
Beginning with the first rain of the sea- 
son on October 29, school went on regu- 
lar schedule with periods one to four 
occurring in the morning and five and 
six in the afternoon, Special schedules 
were made and were in effect for some 
time for approximately sixty pupils. 
Not all of these were employed in har- 
vest or agricultural work, as all em- 
ployers in the community found it 
necessary, desirable, and possible to use 
high school pupils. Responsible local 
employers agreed in conference that: 


1. Employers will have to agree upon 
their own policies before the best results 
can be obtained from student labor. 


2. The work will have to be used 
where it is most needed, considering 
the total war effort. 

3. Wages in this area will have to 
correspond more nearly to wages paid 
for similar work in other areas. 

4. The total resources in the com- 
munity for labor should be determined 
and used as well as those of the school 
pupils. 

5. An “emergency” may be said to 
exist, requiring the services of school 
children, when all farmers join with all 
other farmers and townspeople in a 
united effort to get in the harvest. In 
other words, business may not be as 
usual for storekeepers, bridge clubs, and 
farmers’ children during such an emer- 
gency. There is every indication that 
as the emergency becomes more perma- 
nently acute, such codperation will be 
developed. 


A a result of experience gained in 
cooperating in harvest work, the 
governing board of the Santa Paula 
Union High School adopted a policy 
to be followed by the school. The ac- 
tion was taken in November and is as 
follows: 


Whether or not an “emergency” exists, 
there does exist a continuous shortage of labor 











in all farm or ranch organizations and in most 
other activities. 

Services of school children have proved 
very useful in relieving such conditions. Their 
services will be needed, also, in “the dark days 
ahead.” Other special demands, however, are 
made on schools at the present time—they 
are asked to be more efficient in teaching fun- 
damentals, give more instruction in mathe- 
matics and science, give more instruction in 
social studies, and develop physical fitness. 

Schools should be closed for brief emer- 
gencies when all ctiizens join with all farmers 
in a genuine working effort to get the harvest 
completed. 

Pupils should be excused from school part 
time when their individual family needs make 
it necessary for financial reasons, or when 
harvest work experience is better education 
than school experience for the individual pupil. 

Programs should be adjusted with the above 
items in mind. 


Principals’ Group Adopts 
Resolutions Relative to 
Student Harvest Labor 


Yer members of the northern di- 
vision of Section Six, Association 
of California Secondary School Princi- 
pals, at two of their regular meetings 
have considered carefully the problems 
of providing student labor for harvest- 
ing crops. The recommendations are 
based on the experiences of the group 
during the last harvest season and are 
prompted by a desire of the principals 
to codperate effectively with farmers 
and farm authorities during the 1943 
harvest season. 

The principals appreciate the codper- 
ation of the local and regional agents 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and of the United States 
Employment Service, who have been 
uniformly codperative with the schools 
and courteous in their joint attempt with 
school people to solve a problem. Noth- 
ing in this report should be construed 
to imply a criticism of any of these offi- 
cers. The resolution, which attempts 
to provide a more effective set-up for 
coming seasons by pooling the experi- 
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ences that all have had in handling the 
student harvest labor problem, is as 
follows :* 


1. Legislation should be passed which 
will provide for: (a) the financing of 
an adequate program of supervision of 
students during working and nonwork- 
ing hours, and (0) changes in the school 
law which will enable schools to remain 
in session on such Saturdays and holi- 
days as may be deemed necessary by 
boards of school trustees. This will 
make it possible for schools to satisfy 
the minimum requirements respecting 
length of school year and, at the same 
time, enable them to close earlier or open 
later than usual, thereby freeing stu- 
dents for work in the harvest. 


2. Every high school should be or- 
ganized to mobilize, train, and direct its 
students to assist the farmers in plant- 
ing, caring for, and harvesting crops, 
making free use of the plant and the 
transportation facilities of the school 
for this purpose during the vacation 
period and at such other times as they 
may be spared. 


3. Every high school should be or- 
ganized now either as a harvest field 
station or as a harvest labor recruiting 
station, depending on whether it is 
located in a farm or an urban area. 


4. Each principal of a rural high 
school should survey the barrack facili- 
ties for visiting farm labor capable of 
being provided in his own building. 
Classrooms should be utilized as sleep- 
ing and living quarters, the school cafe- 
teria as a mess hall, and the gymnasium 
and playground as recreation facilities. 
School buses owned by the school dis- 
trict should be used for transporting 





1 Signed by W. H. VanDyke, president, Sec- 
tion Six, California Association of Secondary 
School Principals, and district superintendent, 
Campbell Union High School. Committee on 
Resolutions: Ivan H, Linder, principal, Palo 
Alto Senior High School; Thomas F. Reynolds, 
principal, Burlingame High School; and O. 8S. 
tom high school codrdinator, Santa Clara 

ounty. 
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workers from the barracks to the fields 
as distances might demand. 

5. Secondary school people recognize 
better than the public may that super- 
vising adolescents involves special diffi- 
culties that only people of adequate 
training and experience are likely to 
perform competently. Since we feel 
that supervision is central to the prob- 
lem of the effective use of high school 
student labor, we advise chief reliance 
on teacher supervisors and that, when 
possible, the supervisors should be from 
the same school as the student labor 
group. 

6. Provision should be made, in re- 
cruiting, for faculty supervisors of stu- 
dent workers in the ratio of 1 to 20. 
These teacher supervisors should co- 
operate with the farm and orchard fore- 
man during the working hours and 
supervise the recreation and barracks. 
They will act in an intermediary ca- 
pacity between the sending and receiv- 
ing districts. They should be paid at a 
rate based on the average possible earn- 
ings during their period of employment. 

7. Each recruiting school should as- 
sume the responsibility for the medical 
examination and approval of recruited 
workers before they are sent to the field 
stations. At the field station, medical 
care and first aid should be provided 
through the use of school doctors and 
nurses either from the staff of the 
field school or from recruiting station 
schools. 

8. Hours of work should be limited 
to eight hours per day and six days per 
week. 

9. A recreational program should be 
provided for all students during non- 
working hours. 
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10. Wage scales should be uniform 
for all growers and processors for com- 
parable types of work, Where possible, 
wages should be paid on an individual 
piece-work basis so that the average 
worker may approximate the current 
hourly wage. In this way the grower 
is protected against the unproductive 
worker, while the hard-working boy 
reaps the fruit of his labor. 

11. Selection of the students for the 
camp should be guided where possible 
by someone familiar both with students 
and the requirements of the job. Some 
of the heavier farm jobs cannot be per- 
formed by immature students. 

12. Each student should sign an 
agreement before being accepted for 
camp, signifying his willingness to abide 
by all camp rules and directions. Vio- 
lators should be sent home by common 
carrier upon notification of parents and 
the school concerned. 

13. Students should be paid in full 
only upon leaving camp. A part of their 
earnings should be advanced to them 
for current expenses—parents may di- 
rect how much or how little may be 
advanced. 

14. If on account of remoteness of 
place of employment from the high 
school it is necessary for students to 
remain on farms during their period 
of employment, living conditions, food, 
sanitary facilities, and sleeping quarters 
should be provided which approximate 
the standards which the farmer provides 
for his own family. 

15. An adequate water supply and 
sanitary facilities should be provided 
which are readily available to workers 
on the job at all times. 


New OWI Films Ready for Distribution 
Four new films from the Office of War Information have just been released to 
the Visual Department of the University of California Extension Division for 
public service throughout the State. The films are Conquer by the Clock, Para- 
troops, United States News Review No. 3, and Letter from Bataan. For a nominal 
charge, all films may be obtained through the Department of Visual Instruction of 


the University of California Extension Division, 301 California Hall, Berkeley. 





Getting Students Ready for 


Harvest Work 


URING the past season, tens of 
D thousands of boys and girls 
worked in the harvests. Space does not 


permit recounting the many instances . 


where the closing of a high school, or 
operation of a school on a minimum- 
day basis, really saved an important 
war-time crop. 

Most of the harvest labor was fur- 
nished by schools in towns of less than 
75,000 persons. There was no organ- 
ized program to transport and use large 
numbers of students from metropolitan 
areas, but the few thousand students 
from the cities who did go out gave an 
excellent account of themselves. Where 
such students were adequately housed 
and supervised, they were able to work 
every day; probably per student they 
provided more hours of agricultural 
service than boys and girls from smaller 
towns, living at home and with home 
duties to perform. 

California was fortunate that it had 
1942 for trial. This year the chips are 
down. What are schools going to do 
about it? 

The problem of organization is too 
big for any single school system. For 
the transportation and employment of 
non-farm young people in essential sea- 
sonal crop work to be handled effect- 
ively, state control is required, and legis- 
lation has been introduced to provide 
for a state agency or branch of an exist- 
ing agency to supervise this program. 
What, then, can the schools do? 


HE answer is that in every school 
which has students not familiar with 
farming but who may be employed in 
farm work, there must be offered some 


q By JULIAN A. McPHEE 





4q Most of the articles of the sympo- 
sium have emphasized the impor- 
tance of preparing students for har- 
vest work before they go to the fields. 
This final article, therefore, considers 
this problem and offers certain sug- 
gestions. Mr. McPhee, who writes it. 
is chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, and president of the Califor- 
nia Polytechnic School of San Luis 
Obispo. 

Mr. McPhee’s Department has just 
recently published the important 
“Farm Victory Service” bulletin, a 
syllabus for use in schools training 
students to work in the harvests. 





organized instruction in this field. 
Every school or school system must de- 
termine what can or should be done. 

Almost every school principal or 
superintendent contacted by representa- 
tives of the State Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education has indicated that 
some attention will be paid to a training 
program. The various methods include: 

1. Systematic instruction in “Farm 
Victory Service,” one period each day 
for a semester or portion of a semester, 
as an elective or for all students of cer- 
tain secondary school grades. 

2. Inclusion of some agricultural in- 
formation and seasonal farm labor 
training in natural science, social sci- 
ence, orientation, or some other course. 

3. Inclusion of some information and 
training in concentrated periods of one 
to three weeks, for all students or se- 
lected students. 


4. Assembly programs in which 
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speakers representing the agricultural 
industry make clear presentations of 
the problem. 

It is readily understood that many of 
the jobs the youngsters will be required 
to do can be learned readily in an hour at 
most, or in half a day. Why, then, is any 
organized training program necessary ? 

In answer, it may be said that last 
year’s “trial period” clearly indicated 
that the non-farm student who went 
into an emergency farm labor job with 
a clear appreciation of the importance 
of his work in feeding America, and 
of the vital rdle food will play in win- 
ning the war—perhaps with a brother 
in the armed forces—and who in ad- 
dition knew something about harvesting 
methods and employment conditions, 
made the greatest immediate progress 
and stayed on the job the longest. 

Recognition of this fact last summer 
guided the preparation of the Farm 
Victory Service bulletin,’ which is sim- 
ply an outline for a teacher giving in- 
struction in the importance of farm 
labor as a war-time service. The bulle- 
tin aids in teaching interesting facts 
about California crops, in presenting 
general information about harvesting 
methods, in pointing out mistakes to 
be avoided, and in developing farmer- 
employee relationships. 

Every principal and superintendent 
was mailed a copy of this bulletin from 
the State Department of Education. 
Later, regional supervisors of the State 
Bureau of Agricultural Education con- 
tacted administrators and supplied 
booklets to those who propose to teach 
Farm Victory Service. Administrators 
have been urged to secure, from the ex- 
tensive appendix, some of the many 
government bulletins, charts, motion 
pictures, and other teaching aids men- 





1 Prepared by the staff, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education, California State Department 
of Education, and the staff of the California 
State Polytechnic School. A bulletin of the 
California State Department of Education, 
Vol. 11, No. 7, September, 1942. 
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tioned, Farm Victory Service is an out- 
line, or syllabus, replete with refer- 
ences—rather than a textbook in itself, 

In connection with this syllabus 
should be used a mimeographed study, 
“Seasonal Labor Requirements for Cali- 
fornia Crops by Types of Enterprises.” 
There are available also forty-seven 
“job description” sheets, each carefully 
describing a seasonal farm labor oper- 
ation. These may be obtained for actual 
teacher use from the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education. A series of 19 film- 
strip and 160 kodachrome slides, which 
may be ordered from a commercial con- 
cern, also help tell the story in pictures.? 


HE schools and the students have 

proved that they will do their share. 
Will agriculture carry out its responsi- 
bility? To assist farmers to gain a 
clearer understanding of what they 
must do to secure student labor, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education last 
October 12, 1942, sent to the heads 
of farmer organizations in California 
a letter indicating the willingness of 
schools to cooperate in farm work. The 
letter listed six conditions which must 
be understood and solved by farmers 
and rural communities if maximum 
service is to be obtained from the use 
of non-farm students working away 
from their homes over considerable 
periods of time at seasonal labor jobs. 
The conditions are as follows: 

1. Every city youngster able to work will 
be offered a job next summer in a commercial, 
service, or industrial occupation, where he can 
live at home. In order to get him to work in 


farm harvesting, therefore, there must be 
more than merely “offering him a job.” 

2. Because every city youngster will have 
work opportunities at home, it is necessary to 
offer him, before the close of school, farm 
vacation work at a known rate of pay, known 
hours and weeks of work, and so forth. 





2 United States Department of Agriculture 


Filmstrips may be ordered from Photo Lab- 
oratory Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 








«2 





3. Most schools close in June, while the har- 
vest labor peak does not begin until around 
August 1. If city youngsters are to be used 
in 1943, some plan must be found in the 
farming industry as a whole to utilize them 
from the time school is out until school again 
convenes. Otherwise they will find work at 
home, which they will not leave to go crop 
harvesting. Another alternative would be to 
continue schools until crop harvest peaks 
occur. 

4. Some organized program must be de- 
veloped to sign up the youngsters for the 
entire season and then move them from apri- 
cots to peaches, peaches to apples or tomatoes, 
and so on. 

5. Some organized program must be set up 
to care for the transportation, housing, and 
social supervision of these children. During 
this last year, about three thousand young 
people were in organized farm harvest camps. 
This is said to be about the limit of the 
physical facilities of any volunteer social 
agency such as the YMCA. On the other 
hand, there are thousands of city high school 
teachers well qualified to supervise student 
help during summer months if some organ- 
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ized means can be found to employ such 
teachers. i 

6. Finally, there must be an extensive pro- 
gram of farmer education. The farmer faces 
the hard fact that he is going to have to 
harvest his perishable crops with women and 
children, whether he likes it or not. He must 
recognize the fact that no city youngster will 
be compelled to work in farm harvesting, and 
he must remember that he is not doing the city 
youngster a favor by offering him a job. He 
must realize that if he asks the city school 
people to sign up volunteer workers, he is 


‘morally obligated to hire them. He must 


recognize the fact that students are inex- 
perienced, that they must be taught to work, 
and that they must be supervised at work. 
School administrators who are in 
charge of educational systems serving 
the rural areas know whether there has 
been a thorough realization of these fac- 
tors and an effort to solve them. Per- 
haps some of the problems will be solved 
by the adoption of a state authority to 


organize the program. 


An International Education Office 


The creation of an International Education Office has been proposed by the 
NEA Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education. The pro- 
posal is now being carried forward by the United States Committee on Educational 
Reconstruction (2 W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y.). The purpose of the 
International Education Office, if it comes to pass, would be to formulate broad 
educational aims and methods which would inculcate the spirit and practice of 
democracy in all peoples of all nations. The plan is to have the Office functioning 
at the end of the war, so that it will be ready to propose educational patterns for 
the United Nations as well as for the peoples which have been opposing them. 

Interested in this plan are the State Department and the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, headed by Herbert Lehman, former New 


York State Governor. 


Would the International Education Office seek to force the objectives of 
democracy on the peoples of the: world? No, say officials. Such a procedure 
would merely breed resentment and not be successful. The Office would have 
available, however, ideas, aids, and suggestions as to the educational goals 
nations might adopt. In fact, it might become an instrument for a two-way 
“lend-lease” in education. Those who sponsor it point out that while the United 
States is assisting with democracy-in-education, we could well profit by the 
excellence of Germany’s technical instructional methods, Italy’s love for beauty, 
the French precision of language and logic, and the Soviet Union’s enthusiasm 


for the arts. 








TUDENTS seek counsel on many 
problems from an individual or 
agency in which they feel they can place 
confidence. The problem most common 
to all, and the one through which their 
other problems are most readily ap- 
proached, is that of choice of curricu- 
lum or program in college, involving 
choice of vocation. Not infrequently 
the discerning counselor will uncover 
problems of personal or home adjust- 
ment which lie behind the problem of 
vocational choice first presented. Also, 
academic failure and related problems 
of nonconforming or escape behavior 
may be due to lack of vocational goal. 
A plausible approach to his problems 
that is acceptable to a student is a dis- 
cussion of his choice of life work and 
the educational preparation for it. By 
having in the Psycho-Educational Clinic 
at The Pennsylvania State College some 
objective facts for each student which 
bear on his vocational possibilities, we 
interest large numbers of students in 
coming for information, and thus ap- 
pearance there is no singularity or 
stigma for a student who may wish help 
on more personal problems. 


ANY factors relate to success in 

college, and there are no measures 
for predicting the effect of some. Four 
groups of the more effective or critical 
factors, however, are subjected to some 
measure and interpretation. There is, 
first, the secondary school record. Pre- 
diction of what will be done can be made 
only on the basis of ability demonstrated 
by behavior. The high school academic 
record is evidence of both ability for 
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Use of Prediction Formulas 
In Counseling 


4 By BRUCE V. MOORE 





q All high school and junior college 
counselors will be thrilled with the 
promise this article gives them. The 
activity it describes is being carried 
on in a four-year college, but it is 
concerned with a problem that is of 
vital interest to the secondary school 
—namely, the prediction of college 
success. And note that the prediction 
formulas described herein do not just 
predict whether a certain student is 
going to make good in college—we 
have been able to forecast this for a 
long time, and with reasonable ac- 
curacy. Rather they predict how suc- 
cessful he will be in a specific cur- 
riculum. This is a distinct contribution 
and an actuality that counselors have 
dreamed of for many years. 

Dr. Moore, who writes the article, is 
head of the Department of Education 
and Psychology and acting director of 
the Psycho-Educational Clinic at The 
Pennsylvania State College. He is 
widely known in the counseling field, 
being the coauthor with W. V. Bing- 
ham of “How to Interview,” and with 
G. W. Hartmann of “Readings in In- 
dustrial Psychology.” From 1918 to 
1919 he was a psychologist for the 
United States Army. Since 1920 he 
has been at Pennsylvania State, 
teaching psychology and serving on 
several research commissions and 
acting as a special consultant in 
various investigations. 





academic achievement and the will and 
habits for making use of this ability. 
In all our studies, the rank of the stu- 
dent in fifths of his graduating class, 
as reported by the principal, has come 























out as a factor deserving of consider- 
able weight in a multiple correlation 
with academic success in college. 

A second measure of ability for aca- 
demic achievement is The Pennsylvania 
State College Aptitude Test. This con- 
sists of five parts and requires 100 min- 
utes of working time for administration, 
The five parts are Vocabulary, Para- 
graph Reading, Arithmetic, English 


Usage, and Algebra, Each of these . 


parts has been correlated with the suc- 
cess of students in the major curricu- 
lums of the various schools of the col- 
lege, and proportionate weights have 
been given to each part to yield the best 
multiple correlation with success in each 
curriculum. For instance, the arith- 
metic and algebra parts receive con- 
siderable weight for predicting success 
in the various physical science and engi- 
neering curricula, but relatively little 
weight in the formulas for nontechnical 
curricula. 

These measures, high school record 
and college aptitude examination, give 
some objective indication of the level 
on a vertical scale at which an individual 
can work in an academic situation. An- 
other important factor, however, is his 
interest or attitude and motivation 
toward achievement in a particular cur- 
riculum, especially in terms of its vo- 
cational objective. This factor is gauged 
by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. The blank is scored for thirty- 
four occupations for men and twenty- 
six occupations for women. This may 
be thought of as providing differenti- 
ation along a horizontal scale of various 
professional or vocational interests. 

Thus the kind of work at which the 
student is likely to be motivated by in- 
terest is measured by the Strong Vo- 
cational Interest Blank and the level 
at which he can work is indicated by 
high school achievement and the College 
Aptitude Test. 

A third aspect or dimension of the 
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individual is his personality, which is 
checked by the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory for three traits: Emotional 
Stability or Neurotic Tendency, Self- 
sufficiency or Dependence, and Aggres- 
siveness or Submission. Extremely 
high or extremely low scores, particu- 
larly for Emotional Stability or Neu- 
rotic Tendency, are a warning that the 
student may be maladjusted and that 
the personal interview should be thor- 
ough. Extreme scores in the other traits 
may have significance in relation to vo- 
cational choice. For instance, the sub- 
missive personality is not encouraged 
to prepare for certain types of business 
or law. 


L "beim the factors as measured by 
high school rank, tests, interest 
blank, and personality inventory are 
weighted and combined, multiple corre- 
lations with later success in college are 
obtained that are much higher than 
those usually yielded by a test alone. 
These correlations with the averages of 
first-year grades received by students 
have ranged between 70 and 80. When 
the grades of one semester are corre- 
lated with those of another, their re- 
liability thus measured usually does not 
exceed 80. Correlations of a predictive 
measure, therefore, cannot be expected 
to be much higher than those already 
obtained with such a criterion. 

The prediction formulas used are 
those which, with the minimum of pre- 
dictive items, yield the highest multiple 
correlations with the criterion of suc- 
cess, namely, the average of all grades 
received in the first semester in the re- 
spective curricula. In some instances 
a slightly higher correlation has been 
obtained by the use of a large battery 
of tests, but the additional predictive 
value does not justify the extra labor. 

The partial regression Beta weights 
given to the various tests used in the 
battery are indicated in Table 1. These 
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Given Various Factors Entering Into Prediction Formulas Used at The Pennsylvania State College, 


TasLe 1.—Weights 





Men in Certain Curricula 


Together with an Indication of the Reliability of the Formulas f or Predicting College Achievement of 
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weights. are used as multipliers of the 
standard scores. The weight by which 
raw scores of each test are multiplied 
was obtained by multiplying the Beta 
weight by the standard deviation ratio 
of the test scores. These formulas, for 
men, are taken from a doctor’s disser- 
tation, Prognosis of Freshmen Aca- 
demic Achievement at The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, by Irving Coblentz. 


HE tests are all given during Fresh- 

man Week, usually to about fifteen 
hundred entering students. The results 
are reported by the middle of the first 
semester, when mid-term grades on 
scheduled courses are reported to deans 
and advisers. This report of the tests 
is presented on a Hollerith tabulator 
card. On this card is printed (1) the 
student’s name, and by punched holes 
are indicated (2) the school in which 
he is enrolled, (3) his predicted college 
average, as computed by the formula 
using the factors significant for success 
in his curriculum, (4) his college apti- 
tude in terms of standard scores on the 
College Aptitude Test, (5) Personality 
Inventory scores in percentiles, and 
(6) standard letter scores on the Strong 
Interest Blank. 


By use of a duplicating machine, six 
identical copies of the report card are 
prepared. One copy goes to each of the 
following: the dean of the school in 
which the student is enrolled, the stu- 
dent’s adviser, and the dean of men 
or the dean of women. Two copies 
are kept in the files of the Psycho- 
Educational Clinic,one for future refer- 
ence and one to be available for special 
use with the approval of the student, 
such as reference to the College Health 
Service or to an employer. The sixth 
copy is given to the student if he comes 
to the Clinic for a personal interview 
and interpretation of the results. The 
results of the tests always are considered 
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confidential information, and, except 
for those copies listed above, are given 
to others only with the approval of the 
student. 

The student may come to the Clinic 
merely to inquire about the results of 
the tests ; he may come because of some 
academic or personal problem; or he 
may be referred by adviser, dean, in- 
structor, or any one of the many agen- 
cies of the College. He is always given 
a formal appointment for which an hour 
is allotted by one of the experienced 
clinicians. The entire hour may not be 
needed, but the interview is not hurried 
if symptoms or leads appear that need 
to be followed with the student. 

Never is the card with the tests re- 
sults merely handed to the student, Be- 
fore showing him the card, the inter- 
viewer acquires at least a brief acquaint- 
ance with the student’s background, his 
curriculum in high school and how he 
got along in various subjects, how he 
came to choose his curriculum or school 
in college, his study habits, how he is 
liking his subjects in college, and his 
estimate of his success in them. 

Then follows the explanation that the 
tests taken during Freshman Week are 
not an infallible and complete measure 


for indicating his aptitude or prediction 
of success in his chosen field of study 
and other possible choices ; but, in terms 
of what other students have already 
done, there is objective evidence for 
stating a fair probability of his relative 
success in various curricula and the vo- 
cations to which they may lead. 

The card, with the results indicated 
on it, is placed in the student’s hand and 
each item is explained carefully. Any 


‘questions he raises are answered as 


completely as possible. 

Always the interviewer is on the alert 
for symptoms of any problem or mal- 
adjustment which the student may not 
have mentioned explicitly. Finally, the 
student is invited to return for a confer- 
ence if he has any questions about his 
choice of curriculum or any personal 
problem later in his college life. 


ee . to improve the tests 
used, the formulas for their appli- 
cation and interpretation, and the pro- 
cedures in the Clinic is being carried 
on continuously. These studies are re- 
duced in scope during the leave of Dr. 
R. G. Bernreuter, director of the Clinic, 
and some of the clinicians for service 
in the armed forces, but the essential 
work of the Clinic is continued. 


New Aids to Preinduction Training 


~ 


As part of its work in promoting the effectiveness of preinduction training, 


the Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch has developed, in codperation with 
the Division of Visual Aids for War Training of the U. S. Office of Education, 
a Bibliography of Visual Aids for Pre-Induction Training in the Fields of 
Electricity, Machines, Shopwork, Radio, and Automotive Mechanics. The 
Bibliography of Visual Aids correlates applicable sound and silent films and 
slide films to each of the major subdivisions in the teaching guides covering these 
fields. Brief descriptive annotations are included and pertinent bibliographical 
data are listed in a convenient form. 

The Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch is preparing also a general guide 
to preinduction training which will be made available to the educational agencies 
of the country. This guide explains army policies relative to preinduction training 
in the schools and contains extensive suggestions for the guidance of schools in 
introducing programs of preinduction training. The pamphlet seeks to give an 
overall picture of the program, presenting in broad outline the statement of army 
needs for preinduction training. 





Can’t Someone Throw Him 
Out of College? 


Oakland, California 
April 27, 1941 
Dean of Men 
San Francisco Junior College 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Sir: 


I have a son attending your school, a 
tall slender boy, with a wave in his 
hair, charming manners, and a slick line 
of bull. I want to talk about him to 
someone with authority, but I work out 
of town and I cannot get a day off to 
go over to San Francisco. 


This is his second semester. His 
scholastic record for the first semester 
was no blaze of glory, and for this 
semester the light has gone out alto- 
gether. He had a cinch notice some time 
ago with three F’s and two D’s. He had 
another yesterday with, I think, four 
F’s. I say, “I think,” because I didn’t 
see it. Now that doesn’t worry me. I 
don’t give a hang what he gets ; he could 
get ten XYZ’s and I wouldn't care. 
What does worry me is when he tells 
me that, no matter what grades he gets, 
no one can throw him out. He can keep 
on going to college as long as he likes. 

I’ve asked him a dozen times when 
he is going to be heaved out on his neck, 
and that’s the answer I always get. 


S I see it, and as I have told him, a 
boy goes to college for one of three 
things: to get an education, for the 
benefit of the social background, or to 
avoid work. Or perhaps for a combina- 
tion of all three. Now he isn’t going for 
an education; that’s a certainty. I’m 
extremely doubtful about the “social 
background,” and so the only thing I 
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q The letter included on these two 
pages, although it is a couple of years 
old, still makes good reading. It is 
presented here as something of a 
museum piece, a reminder of an age 
in education that now hardly even 
seems real in these days of accelera- 
tion and teen-age draft. 

Edwin C. Browne, dean of men at 
the San Francisco Junior College, fur- 
nishes the letter. It was written to him 
by the father of a “student” at the 
College. 











can think is that he is hanging around 
college in order to avoid having to go 
to work. 

Is it true that you can’t throw him 
out? Surely when a boy has shown the 
conspicuous lack of scholastic endeavor, 
to put it very politely, he has shown, 
someone in authority can say to him, 
“Listen, brother, you’re finished. Get 
out.” 

He had a tough time getting out of 
junior high, and when his high school 
reports showed that he was dawdling 
along the path to failure and I spoke to 
him about it he would wave his hands 
airily and assure me, “Don’t worry, 
Dad, everything will be all right.” I’m 
still getting the same answer. “Don’t 
worry, Dad,” and I’m tired of this airy 
persiflage. He will be 20 in July; he 
has been two and a half years out of 
high school and he is still trying to 
make up enough credits to get into Cal. 
He will never make them. 

Now he isn’t dumb, and he isn’t a 
moron. In fact he tells me that accord- 
ing to the results of his intelligence 
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tests, taken in high school, he has 
enough brains to be a college professor 
—maybe he is poking fun at professors ; 
I don’t know. His trouble is simply 
laziness. He will not exert himself to 
do anything. He thinks there is a pot 
of gold waiting for him at the end of 
the rainbow ; and from the way he talks, 
he is sitting on the top of the rainbow 
with nothing to do but slide down. 

I can bawl him out, and heaven knows 


I have bawled him out. So has his - 


mother, and she’s better at it than I. 
But it doesn’t seem to do a bit of good. 
He works a day and a half every week, 
gets $5.50, puts it in his pocket, and 
he’s rich till next Saturday. Why should 
he work any more? 

He is frittering away his life trying 
to get a college education that he 
wouldn’t know what to do with, even if 
he could get it. He has no scholastic or 
academic brain; he has what I call a 
salesman’s brain without the salesman’s 
ambition to use it. 

Can’t you throw him out? I wish 
you would. In fact it would please me 
very much if you could kick him out, 
and find someone with big feet to do 
the kicking, 


F you talk to him don’t let him out- 
talk you. He is a fast and persuasive 
talker and can make a little learning go 
farther than anyone I ever met. He can 


pick up a word, or phrase, or stray fact, 
inject it casually into his conversation, 
and give his listener the impression that 
he really knows something. He doesn’t 
know anything. He’s like a drum; he’s 
empty but he can make a lot of noise. 

He knows, or at least he says he 
knows, what he wants to do with his 
life. He wants to be a big advertising 
executive, producing radio shows, and 
having stars like Jack Benny and Kate 
Smith, and so on, dangling from his 
finger tips. Well, it’s a laudable ambi- 
tion. 

A string of F’s and D’s at college 
would, probably, be more of a help 
than a hindrance to him in a job like 
that. But he has got enough F’s and 
D’s; it is time he was getting the job. 

I’m afraid I’ve already taken up too 
much of your time, but I wanted to 
make it quite plan that I don’t give a 
hoot about Bill’s college education. He'll 
never starve; he'll always be able to 
make a living selling Real Silk, or Fuller 
Brushes. He may, in fact, in the end, 
make a much better living than you or I. 
A slick line of bull is frequently of 
more value commercially than an edu- 
cated brain. However, if you can put 
the skids under him now, I'll be forever 
grateful to you. 

And remain, 


yours sincerely, 


OPA Publishes Second Issue of Bulletin 


The Office of Price Administration has announced the publication of the 
second number of the OPA Bulletin for Schools and Colleges. 
This second number is similar in plan and content to the first issue ‘which was 


published in January, and for which requests totaling 160,000 copies were 
received after the first distribution. Dr. Walter D. Cocking, chief of the National 
Educational Service Branch, in his letter of transmittal, calls attention to certain 
features of this number and suggests profitable ways of using the bulletin: 

“This Bulletin may be used by administrators in a number of valuable ways. 
In it they may find suggestions which can be adapted to the programs of their 
school systems or institutions. They may call together a group of their key 
staff members to discuss the Bulletin and to develop ways and means of carrying 
out proposals made. They may circulate the Bulletin among teachers who are 
most interested in OPA’s policies and programs, or they may make it available 
to all teachers through the library or curriculum laboratory.” 
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CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES AND 
SOCIAL TRENDS 


By J. Minor Gwynn 


The most comprehensive and up-to-date book yet to be 
published on the important subject of curriculum planning. 
It covers all factors entering into the formulation of school 
programs, discusses the various modern experiments in 
curriculum and the special curriculum problems involved 
in meeting the current war needs, and many other factors 
which the curriculum-planner must consider. All levels of 
schooling and all types of schools are considered. 


Ready in May. $3.50 (probable) 


A FIRST COURSE IN EDUCATION 


By Ward G. Reeder 


The revised edition of this leading text for introductory or 7 
orientation courses in education will be of even greater 
worth than the original edition. Several changes have been 
made in the organization of material and more emphasis 
has been placed on helping the student to decide whether 
he wants to enter education as a profession. There are 
many up-to-date illustrations of school practices, prob- 
lems for class discussion and individual work, and good 
bibliographies. 


Ready in May. $3.50 (probable) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HEATH MATHEMATICS TEXTS FOR THE WAR PROGRAM 


% Mathematics for Preflight Aeronautics, > 
for the Armed Services, for Industry 


W. W. Hart 
BASIC MATHEMATICS, A SURVEY COURSE 
Also a BRIEF EDITION for a one-semester course 
W. L. Hart 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, WITH APPLICATIONS 


% Mathematics for the Home Front * 
W. W. Hart: ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 


FIRST COURSE 


SECOND COURSE 


ESSENTIALS OF HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
COMPLETE SECOND YEAR COURSE 


Hart, Gregory, Schult 
MATHEMATICS IN DAILY USE 


Hart & Gregory 
SOCIALIZED GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


* 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY, 182 Second Street, San Francisco 





Two New California 
Subcommittees 


HE California Committee for the 
Study of Education has announced 
the appointment of the Subcommittee 
on Curricula in Accelerated Programs. 
It will be the function of this Subcom- 
mittee to be in readiness to deal with 
problems that may arise as a result of 
compression of some educational pro- 
grams into a fewer number of terms 
than those that are now traditional. 
The personnel of the California Sub- 
committee on Curricula in Accelerated 
Programs is as follows: William R. 
Odell (chairman), Oakland City 
Schools; Harry Alter, Beverly Hills 
High School ; John Aseltine, San Diego 
Senior High School; Grace V. Bird, 
Bakersfield Junior College; Ernest W. 
Fischer, Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario; Joy G. Goodsell, John H. 
Francis Polytechnic High School, Los 
Angeles ; Noel Keys, School of Educa- 


tion, University of California, Berke- 
ley; Frank R. Morris, Fresno State 
College; A. S. Raubenheimer, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Harry E. 
Tyler, Santa Maria Junior College; 
Robertson J. Weeks, United States 
Navy, UCLA. 


Since the adequacy of our teaching 
of United States History in the schools 
of America, from the elementary grades 
through the university, is being ques- 
tioned so vigorously by the lay press, the 
California Committee has named a Sub- 
committee on United States History and 
Civics to study the situation in Cali- 
fornia today. 

The following individuals have been 
appointed to the Subcommittee: John 
D. Hicks (chairman), University of 
California, Berkeley; Bernice Baxter, 
Oakland City Schools; Peter Dunn, 
University of San Francisco; William 
H. Ellison, Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege; Sooren Frankian, Los Angeles 





City College; Arthur A. Gray, Berkeley 
High School; Edwin Kent, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Santa Rosa; 
Lloyd D. Luckmann, San Francisco 
Junior College; Richard G. Mitchell, 
Beverly Hills High School; Edgar E. 
Robinson, Stanford University; Rose 
T. Stelter, Los Angeles City Schools ; 
Waldemar Westergaard, UCLA. 





Till Next October 


HIS being the last issue of the 

JournaAL for the current school 
year, we leave you until’next October. 
When publication is resumed next fall, 
the JouRNAL will continue its policy of 
participating in the war effort by pre- 
senting comprehensive discussions of 
the more trying problems with which 
the secondary schools of California are 
faced today. 

So great has been the JouRNAL’s 
contribution during the past year, that 
its circulation has reached an all-time 
high. Issues containing symposia on the 
topics, “War-Time Adult Education in 
California” and “Preflight Training in 
California Schools,” have been com- 
pletely sold out. Other issues, contain- 
ing symposia on “War-Time Activities 
of California Schools,” “Work-Experi- 
ence in California Secondary Schools,” 
“California’s Schools Join the Victory 
Corps,” have sold so well that copies 
are available only in limited numbers. 

At the recent meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education, 


new officers were elected to direct the 
affairs of the Society and of the 
JourNaL and other publications during 
the coming school year. Dr. Frank W. 
Thomas, president of the Fresno State 
College, was elected as president of the 
Society to succeed A. C. Argo, who has 
served during the past two years. To 
Mr. Argo went the thanks of all mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees for his 
successful administration of the affairs 
of the Society during his time in office. 





Another Reminder of that 
best seller 


A 
Mathematics Refresher 


By ALFRED HOOPER 
School Edition 
$1.32 LIST 


Presents the elements of 
arithmetic, algebra, ge- 
ometry, and trigonometry, 
featuring their direct 
application to war time 
situations. 
a 
The Trade Edition is $2.50. 


It’s a pleasure to own one. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., inc. 


Bae 














For High School Brush-Up 
Courses—Two Workbooks* 


ARITHMETIC FOR THE EMERGENCY 


By G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, J. W. Studebaker 
Covers all arithmetic fundamentals 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE EMERGENCY 
By C. J. Lapp, F. B. Knight, H. L. Rietz 
Covers arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry 


* Both of these workbooks meet fully the 
recommendations of Army, Navy, and Office 
of Education. 


Scott, Foresman dé Company 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


NEW YORK 
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